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Will  you  readers  who  believe  that  you  do  not  have  an  account  that  would  cover  several  pages 
please  drop  your  friends  at  Stone  Walls  a  line  to  remind  us  of  some  school  or  neighborhood  custom? 
Information  that  might  seem  trivial  to  you  would  give  the  Stone  Walls  staff  members  material  to 
combine  into  a  series  of  recollections  —  on  the  order  of  the  Foxfire  books  —  which  could  help 
preserve  an  aura  of  life  in  our  Hilltowns. 

Our  readers  would  enjoy  such  items  as  —  the  first  identical  twins  you  every  saw,  first  ride  in  a 
car,  your  family's  first  car,  the  disappearance  of  horses  at  the  town-center  watering  troughs,  the 
long  hair  or  home-style  haircuts  you  had  to  endure,  caiming  disasters,  strange  (to  us)  family 
medical  procedures,  gypsies  in  town  or  even  trolley  trips.  What  about  tools  you  and  your  family 
once  used  ...  like  the  treacherous  hook  can  opener  from  which  your  mother  got  a  serious  infection 
that  put  her  out  of  commission  all  one  summer? 

Recording  information  like  this  could  provide  readers  with  a  big  dose  of  nostalgia  and  perhaps 
a  few  smiles.  Might  even  bring  tears  to  their  eyes,  like  the  old  Blandf  ord  Cash  Market  advertisement 
reproduced  on  page  37  in  this  issue.  It  could  even  give  the  younger  generation  an  appreciation  of 
how  different  their  lives  are  today  —  and  how  lucky  they  are  —  those  good  old  days  weren't  all 
that  great! 

You  don't  have  to  vmte  a  book.  Just  take  pen  in  hand  and  start  out  —  "Dear  Stone  Walls 
How  about  this  ...  ?  How  about  that ...  ? 

— Doris  Wackerbarth 
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Chester  Loses  a  Special  Citizen 


In  memoriam:  Lucy  Conant,  1926-1991 

By  Mike  Donovan 
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It's  impossible  to  believe  we've  lost  Lucy 
Conant  —  and  so  quickly.  Only  a  f  ev^  weeks 
ago  she  breezed  into  the  Country  Journal  office 
with  her  usual  smile  and  cheerful  greeting  to 
pick  up  the  heavy  boxes  of  Stone  Walls 
magazines,  load  them  into  the  back  of  her 
pickup  truck,  and  drive  away.  Lucy  was  never 
one  to  walk  when  she  could  run. 

Thaf  s  why  a  number  of  people  are  scurry- 
ing to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  her  drive  and 
dedication  to  the  community.  Lucy  was  not 
only  a  founder  and  active  participant  in  the 
quarterly  publication  of  Stone  Walls,  she  was 
treasurer  of  the  Hamilton  Memorial  Library, 
a  member  of  the  Chester  Historical  Commis- 
sion, a  board  member  of  the  Worthington 
Health  Association,  and  president  of  the 
Chester  Foundation,  which  she  started  in 
order  to  save  the  town's  historic  railroad  sta- 
tion, scheduled  for  demolition  a  few  years 
back. 

Saving  the  station  was  touch  and  go  for 
awhile,  but  she  and  other  Foundation  mem- 
bers— and  executives  of  Conrail,  the  railroad 
company  that  had  slated  it  for  removal — 
managed  to  do  it  with  funds  totalling  some 
$65,000  from  a  number  of  sources. 

The  station  was  moved  to  a  new  location  on 
a  cold  bright  morning  in  January  of  1990,  and 
the  event  drew  newspaper  and  television 
reporters,  photographers,  and  television 
camera  crews — together  with  over  100 
townspeople  and  the  students  of  the  Chester 
Elementary  School,  r 

Lucy  was  also  instrumental  in  presenting 
the  tovm's  Railroad  Days  Celebration  last 
June,  which  drew  well  over  a  thousand 
people  to  the  town  to  see  the  exhibits  and  hear 
speakers  from  Conrail,  Chester  and  beyond. 

On  a  winter  evening  in  1990  she  ap- 
proached selectmen  to  ask  if  the  town  hall 
auditorium  could  be  used  as  a  theater  for  a 
one-man  show  to  benefit  the  Chester  Founda- 
tion, Another  Actor  at  the  White  House,  written 
by  and  starring  Vincent  E>owling,  who  had 
recently  settled  in  Chester;  and  for  a  "theater 
festival"  in  August,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
successful  two-week  run  of  Mister  Dooley's 


America — and  the  beginning  of  the  miniature 
theatre  of  Chester.  It  was,  said  Dowling — who 
had  acted  and  directed  in  some  of  the  greatest 
theaters  in  the  world  and  the  White  House — 
"the  sweetest  success  I've  ever  known." 

She  did  a  lot  more — helping  to  save  the  old 
jail  as  a  home  for  the  Historical  Society,  for 
instance.  She  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
believed  in  and  practiced  a  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

I  had  been  in  frequent  contact  with  Lucy 
during  the  past  five  years — our  work  and 
interests  made  it  inevitable  our  paths  would 
cross  often  —  but  I  didn't  reaUy  know  her  aU 
that  well,  though  she  made  me  feel  as  if  I  did. 
I  didn't  know  she  had  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Radcliffe,  or  that  she  had  earned 
a  master's  degree  at  Harvard  and  a  doctorate 
at  Yale.  She  seemed  to  be  just  good  folks  to  me 
—  unpretentious,  usually  dressed  in  jeans, 
adept  behind  the  wheel  of  a  pickup  truck  — 
a  sheep  farmer. 

She  was,  of  course,  a  railroad  buff,  and  a 
student  of  local  history  —  and  whenever  I 
wrote  articles  containing  historical  elements 
she  was  always  willing  and  able  to  help.  I 
often  think,  as  I  report  the  news  of  our  towns, 
that  in  50  or  100  years  someone  like  her  will 
be  looking  in  old  issues  of  the  Country  Journal 
for  some  long  forgotten  event,  and  write 
about  it  in  a  local  newspaper  or  magazine,  or 
speak  to  a  community  gathering. 

I  think  someone  will  be  looking  Lucy  up 
that  way  on  some  distant  day,  and  speak  or 
write  about  this  amazing  person  who  once 
lived  among  us,  for  she  is  now  a  part  of  the 
history  she  worked  so  hard  to  preserve. 
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The  Palmy  Days  of  Railroading 


From  "History  of  Washington" 

By  John  Wright  Crane 


"Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Washington  Station,  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  will  easily  recall  the  dozens  of 
railroad  men  who  thronged  the  place;  several 
engines  in  the  house  or  on  a  siding  full  head 
of  steam  on  and  ready  for  business;  while  on 
warm  summer  evenings  the  south  platform 
would  be  completely  filled,  with  a  row  of  lust 
railroaders,  as  they  discussed  the  happenings 
of  the  day  or  related  the  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  their  respective  careers." 

Washington  was  the  most  noted  "wooding 
up"  station  on  the  road.  So  steep  is  the  grade 
from  Chester  Factories  to  Washington  that  the 
engine  making  the  trip  used  on  the  average  a 
cord  of  wood.  At  Washington  it  was  necessary 
to  "wood  up"  regularly.  The  amount  of  wood 
drawn  to  Washington  station  before  the 
changing  to  coal  burners  has  been  estimated 
at  over  200,000  cords. 

For  many  years  the  purchasing  wood  agent 
was  Richard  D.  Morris.  He  made  the  contracts 
with  the  farmers  at  the  different  stations. 
Charles  Crosier  and  Edward  Cheeseman 
were  the  largest  contractors  in  cordwood  in 
Washington.  In  the  first  year  of  the  railroad 
the  officials  thought  they  could  use  only  soft 
wood.  Later  they  changed  their  opinion  and 
desired  to  use  only  the  hard  woods. 

Emerson  Wight,  of  Springfield,  had  the 
contract  for  sawing  all  the  wood  at  the  various 
stations  for  many  years.  He  employed  several 
gangs  of  men  with  horse-powered  sawing 
madunes.  The  amoimt  of  wood  drawn  to 
Washington  Station  some  years  when  there 
was  a  winter  of  deep  snow  was  6,000  cords. 
This  was  cut  and  transported  to  stations 
where  the  wood  was  scarcer,  usually  the  sta- 
tions toward  Albany. 


In  the  first  days  of  the  railroad  the  early 
engines  were  named  and  numbered.  We  were 
able  to  give  a  few  of  the  names: 
New  York  1    Chicago  15 

California  54  Rhode  Island  2 
Alabama  12    Oregon  55 

Massachusetts      3  Erie 
Texas  56    Connecticut  6 

Champlain  66  Iowa  21 
St.  Clair  18    New  England  25 

Richmond  Kentucky  8 

Indiana  United  States 

Tennessee  9   Nashville  26 

Atlantic  Delaware  17 

Wisconsin         33  Pacific 
Mississippi        26   Hampshire  29 
Huron  Louisville 
Maine  New  Hampshire 

Vermont  Buffalo 
Pittsfield  Springfield. 
And  among  the  passenger  engines: 
New  Orleans      30  Gilmore 
Bliss  &  Whistler 

Later  they  commenced  to  number  the  en- 
gines. The  first  to  bear  a  mmiber  was  the  New 
York,  which  was  numbered  1.  The  Rhode  Is- 
land was  2.  When  a  new  engine  came  upon 
the  road,  there  was  eager  rivalry  among  the 
engineers  to  see  who  would  be  the  fortunate 
one  to  be  given  a  brand  new  engine.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  pull  the  throttle  except  the 
regular  engineer. 

We  give  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  early 
engineers  and  the  engines  which  they  ran: 

Jack  Reed  St.  Clair 

Caleb  Briggs  Kentucky 

Jacob  Roach  Tennessee 

Geo.  Wetherbee  Delaware 

Cyprian  Desoe  Mississippi 
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Porter  King 
Cy  Worthy 
S.  Cornell 
A.E.  Hart 
J.  Cobiim 
P.  Bronson 


Chicago 
New  England 
Nashville  &  laiva 
Oregon 
Texas 
Richmond 


Later  they  named  the  engines  from 
prominent  railroad  men,  as  for  instance. 
Whistler  for  Maj.  Whistler,  (father  of  the 
famous  artist.)  The  Gilmore  for  Addison  Gil- 
more,  president  of  the  road,  and  Bliss  for  Geo. 
S.  Bliss. 

Later,  Louis  Shortz  was  assigned  to  the 
"Bliss."  He  was  a  slight  man,  not  weighing 
over  ninety  pounds,  but  famous  as  an  expert 
engineer.  It  was  said  of  him  that  if  he  could 
not  get  up  steam  it  was  useless  for  any  other 
engineer  to  try.  At  one  time  he  was  absent 
from  the  train  and  the  substitute  was  thirty 
minutes  late  in  making  the  run  from 
Springfield  to  Pittsfield.  The  first  day  he  ran 
the  new  Bliss,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
largest  engines  on  the  road  and  which  had  a 
smokestack  resembling  a  molasses  hogshead, 
John  B.  Adams,  the  conductor,  seeing  Shortz 
in  the  cab  window,  said  to  him,  "Louis  you 
remind  me  of  a  fly  in  a  hogshead  of  molasses." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Wilson  Eddy 
built  in  the  dty  of  Springfield  all  of  these  early 
engines  and  turned  out  some  of  the  finer 
locomotives  produced  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  The  old  shops  stood  on  Cypress  and 
Fulton  Streets.  Mr.  Eddy  was  as  ingenious  in 
naming,  as  in  making,  his  engines.  After  using 
up  all  the  counties  in  the  state  he  started  in  on 
the  states  and  territories,  and  then  on  names 
of  road  officials  and  others.  Tom  Patterson,  an 
old  engineer,  thinks  he  made  for  the  Western 
Railroad  over  300  engines,  as  at  one  time  he 
made  all  their  engines.  In  1852  he  made  16,  — 
that  was  his  banner  year  He  usually  made 
one  a  month  for  a  number  of  years  and 
employed  100  men  of  the  highest  skill. 

They  were  first  made  without  cabs,  after  the 
English  pattern.  Otis  Taylor,  an  oldtime  en- 
gineer well  known  in  Washington,  used  to  tell 
of  the  first  attempt  at  one.  Engineer  Cyrus 
Nichols  came  into  Springfield  with  a  coarse 


awning  above  him.  Henry  Gray,  then  Super- 
intendent, saw  the  contrivance  soon  after  the 
train  arrived,  and  taking  a  dislike  to  it  ordered 
it  removed.  Then  said  Nichols,  "You  will  have 
to  get  someone  else  to  run  the  engine." 

The  canvas  remained  and  soon  after  came 
the  wooden  cab,  making  it  so  much  more 
comfortable  going  up  the  mountain  grade. 
Railroad  men  used  to  say  you  could  tell  an 
Eddy  engine  anywhere;  it  had  the  straight 
boiler  and  not  the  wagontop  style.  He  would 
set  his  boiler  up  first  and  build  on  it.  The 
springs  were  set  under  the  firebox  giving 
more  room  for  the  water  box.  The  firebox  was 
wider,  and  the  pumps  were  run  by  an  ec- 
centric from  back  of  the  driving  shafts.  The 
best  of  wood  was  used  and  covered  by  Russia 
iron  on  top.  Brass  bands  were  used  a  good 
deal  and  kept  bright  and  shiny;  the  best  of 
paint  was  used.  The  steam  pressure  would  be 
from  120  to  130  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
compared  to  the  220  as  now  used.  In  those 
days  there  were  not  so  many  cars  to  be  drawn 
and  many  would  be  only  half  loaded.  An 
engine  would  weigh  from  20  to  30  tons  and 
cost  from  8,000  to  10,000  dollars. 

The  first  passenger  engine  Eddy  built  was 
the  Addison  Gilmore.  It  was  in  1850.  It  had  a 
single  pair  of  driving  wheels,  6  feet  9  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  pair  of  wheels  under  the 
footboard.  In  a  race  from  Lowell  to  Boston  the 
Gilmore  won  a  gold  medal  over  two  other 
engines.  Otis  Taylor,  well  known  in 
Washington,  served  as  fireman  and  when  the 
Bliss  was  built,  he  was  fireman  on  that.  In  1 868 
he  was  engineer  on  the  Hampshire,  which  was 
running  as  night  freight.  When  passing  over 
a  bridge  in  Russell,  on  one  of  his  trips,  he  felt 
the  bridge  sinking  under  him,  and  the  shackle 
broke  between  his  engine  and  the  train.  Ten 
cars  went  down  with  the  bridge  and  were 
burned.  Arthur  Hills,  a  brakeman  from 
Washington,  was  burned  to  death  while  his 
cousin  Edwin  Cheeseman  escaped,  though 
terribly  burned. 

Mr.  Eddy  used  to  go  out  on  his  engine  and 
found  recreation  in  that  way.  One  day  he  was 
riding  in  an  engine  and  looking  for  a  good 
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place  to  fish.  They  came  to  the  grade  at 
Chester;  Mr.  Eddy  asked  the  engineer  how 
much  steam  was  on.  "Just  35  pounds"  was  the 
answer.  "Too  much/'  said  Eddy.  "You  can't  run 
16  loaded  cars  up  this  grade  with  an  ice  cream 
freezer,"  retorted  the  man  at  the  throttle.  And 
that  saying  went  all  up  and  down  the  road. 

The  Florida  was  one  of  Eddy's  most  famous 
iron-horses.  This  had  55-inch  wheels  and 
weighed  77,000.  Marsh  Frost,  a  famous  en- 
gineer, first  tried  it  out  up  the  grade  and  then 
it  was  run  mostly  between  Pittsfield  and  Al- 
bany. 

"In  those  days,"  says  Otis  Taylor,  "they  kept 
track  of  the  passenger  trains  at  the  central 
office.  As  to  the  freights,  well,  each  train  crew 
kept  track  of  their  own  train,"  and  yet  with 
this  apparently  loose  running  system  there 
were  not  many  wrecks. 

These  Eddy  engines  awaken  tender 
memories  in  the  minds  of  railroad  men  in 
Washington,  as  they  think  of  their  passing  to 
be  replaced  by  coal  burners  of  the  larger  type, 
which  were  called  "Battleships  and  Hogs",  in 
distinguishing  between  the  passenger  and 
freight  engines.  Especially  a  pang  of  regret 
came  to  them  then  the  last  "mountain  engine", 
run  by  engineer  A.  E.  Hart  was  called  in  and 
the  coal  burning  engine  had  the  right  of  way. 
All  have  long  been  in  the  scrap  heap,  except 
the  Detroit,  which  has  been  used  in  Worcester 
for  heating  cars. 

"In  those  good  old  days  of  railroading  al- 
most every  train  from  the  east  stopped  at 
Washington,  not  according  to  the  timetable 
but  in  reality  nevertheless,  for  all  trains  had 
to  be  helped  up  the  grade,  and  'flying 
svkdtches'  were  not  allowed  under  the  old  con- 
servation rule  of  Gray,  Bliss,  and  Gallup.  Con- 
sequently it  was  even  safe  to  plan  to  come  to 
Washington  by  even  the  fastest  through  ex- 
press; and  so  to  that  station  came  privileges 
of  traffic  denied  to  many  another  of  several 
times  its  size  and  industrial  importance." 

When  Washington  was  looking  for  greater 
prosperity  because  of  its  railroading  ad- 
vantages, (from  which  there  has  come  this 
familiar  knowledge  or  trains  as  well  as  of 


crews  and  names  of  engineers)  then  unexpec- 
tedly there  came  an  option  to  the  train  crews 
to  elect  whether  they  would  remain  here  or 
move  to  Chester;  in  either  case  more  per- 
manent improvements  were  to  be  installed. 
The  advantages  of  the  latter  village  were  so 
apparent  that  the  crews  decided  to  remove  to 
Chester;  then  Washington  began  to  decUne  in 
a  marked  way. 

Gradually  the  engines  grew  heavier,  and  so 
more  of  them  went  up  the  'mountain  grade' 
tmaided.  A  passenger  train  that  cannot  get  up 
the  grade  without  an  extra  locomotive  is  apt 
to  need  an  extra  helper  from  Springfield  to 
Albany,  and  so  makes  no  stop  at  Washington. 
This  was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  former  train 
stops  when  timetables  were  not  needed.  The 
large  brick  engine  house,  which  formerly  had 
several  engines  ready  for  a  hurried  call  for 
help  'up  the  grade,'  was  taken  down  along 
with  the  huge  turntable  in  front  of  the  engine 
house,  for  aU  the  engines  in  those  days  of 
slowgoing  Western  Railroad  management 
when  staring  out  on  a  trip  must  go  "head  on", 
never  backwards.  This  turntable,  no  longer 
needed,  was  removed  and  on  its  site  the 
present  station  stands  after  having  been  on 
the  east  side  of  the  track  over  40  years.  The 
dangers  of  the  grade  crossing  have  been 
eliminated  thereby.  The  first  station  was  a 
very  small  building  as  but  little  freight  was 
shipped  or  received,  largely  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  existing  against  crossing  the  road. 

In  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s,  there  began 
to  appear  at  Washington  Station  engines 
which  had  been  made  over  from  wood 
burners  to  coal  burners.  They  excited  great 
interest  as  their  use  meant  the  total  ruin  of  the 
wood  business.  The  first  engines  were  not  a 
success  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  the 
wood  market  would  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal business,  after  all.  After  repeated  trials, 
the  coal  burners  came  to  stay,  and  the  last 
'mountain  engine'  to  be  turned  in  was  the 
Huron,  run  by  engineer  Ashac  E.  Hart  of 
Washington  in  1876.  Then  "wooding  up"  at 
Washington  went  into  history,  and  the 
familiar  days  of  good  comradeship  among 
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the  boys  at  Washington  and  the  train  crews 
passed  out,  leaving  tender  memories 
cherished  for  many  a  year  thereafter. 

Many  thought  that  a  wooden  rail  with  iron 
nailed  on  its  top  would  handle  all  the  busi- 
ness that  could  be  diverted  from  the  stage 
routes.  On  the  contrary,  the  single  track  was 
found  to  be  inadequate  and  the  double  track 
became  necessary.  This  was  delayed  by  the 
Qvil  War,  but  soon  after  its  dose  the  double 


track  was  completed  from  Boston  to  Albany. 

On  September  4,  1867  occurred  the  cor- 
porate union  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  and  of  the  Western  Railroad  and  the 
Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Railroad, 
under  the  title  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road. 

In  1900  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
was  leased  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 


A  Farewell  and  an  Echo  of 
Another  Period  of  Hard  Times 


Feb.  4, 1934  (Town  Meeting  day) 
To  the  citizens  of  Blandf  ord 
Dear  Friends 

On  this,  the  most  important  day  of  the  year 
for  our  town,  I  bring  you  a  greeting  and  a 
farewell. 

A  greeting,  because  you  are  met  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  town  for  another  year;  a 
farewell,  because  God  has  spoken,  and  my 
share  in  those  affairs  has  ended. 

My  dearest  joy  in  life  during  these  years  has 
been  to  serve  Blandford.  I  have  made  mis- 
takes, but  your  loyalty  has  enabled  me  to  find 
courage  to  try  to  help  solve  new  problems  as 
they  have  arisen.  We  may  all  take  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  during  these  years  of  the 
Depression,  when  so  many  of  the  towns  and 
cities  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations  promptly,  little  Blandford  has 


never  faltered.  And  now,  so  long  as  you,  and 
the  town  officials  you  choose  to  serve  you, 
make  your  motto  "Blandford  First!"  our  little 
town  unashamed,  and  with  lifted  head  will 
continue  to  hold  her  place  among  the  proud 
old  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

May  the  God  of  the  founders  of  Blandford 
bless  and  attend  you  evermore. 

With  all  my  love, 

Frances  E.  Shepard 
Frances  Shepard  was  a  descendant  of  General  William 
Shepard  of  Westfield.  The  daughter  of  Elisha  W.  and 
Cornelia  (Blair)  Shepard,  she  was  bom  August  8, 1864 
and  died  March  30, 1935. 

Miss  Shepard  served  Blandford  as  Town  Clerk  and 
Town  Accountant  from  1923  to  1934. 

Submitted  by  Doris  Hayden 
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Daniel  Hayes  —  A  Survivor 

By  Carol  Laun 


If  Daniel  Hayes  had  been  killed  by  the  In- 
dians who  captured  him  in  1707,  the  history 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  1877. 

The  Hayes  family  has  been  in  America  since 
1680.  George  Hayes  first  settled  in  Windsor 
and  then  in  Salmon  Brook  (Granby),  which 
was  still  part  of  Simsbury.  George  Hayes' 
second  child  and  first  son  was  Daniel,  bom 
April  26, 1686. 

The  night  before  Daniel  was  taken  captive 
by  Indians,  there  was  a  com-husking  party  at 
his  father's  bam.  During  the  evening  Daniel 
mentioned  that  he  was  going  over  to  Stoney 
Hill  the  next  morning  to  look  for  his  horse. 
Evidently  some  Indians  overheard  this  and  as 
Daniel  planned  to  get  his  horse,  the  Indians 
planned  to  get  Daniel. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Daniel  took  a  bridle 
and  went  into  the  forest.  He  was  ambushed 
by  three  Indians.  One  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  another  put  a  hand  over  his  mouth, 
while  the  third  guaranteed  obedience  with  a 
raised  tomahawk.  They  tied  his  hands  with 
the  throat-latch  of  the  bridle  and  headed 
north. 

Rescuers  set  out  from  Salmon  Brook  but 
could  not  overtake  the  fast-traveling  Indians. 
Daniel  realized  he  would  be  killed  if  the  pur- 
suers got  too  close  or  if  he  lagged  too  far 
behind.  He  was  determined  to  keep  up  with 
his  captors  and  he  did.  He  was  young  (22), 
strong  and  healthy,  and  used  to  hard  work 
and  this  type  of  traveling. 

At  one  point,  when  the  Indians  wanted  to 
see  how  fast  he  could  run,  he  got  so  far  ahead, 
they  were  about  to  shoot  him.  He  realized 
later  that  he  could  have  escaped  then,  "if  he 
had  had  his  thoughts  about  him,"  according 
to  an  account  in  History  of  Simsbury,  Granby 
and  Canton,  by  Noah  A.  Phelps,  published  in 


Hartford  in  1845. 

The  first  night  of  the  joumey  was  spent 
camped  at  the  foot  of  Sodom  Mountain  in 
Massachusetts.  Daniel  spent  his  nights  rather 
uncomfortably,  lying  on  his  back  with  his 
arms  and  ankles  tied  to  saplings.  As  a  further 
precaution,  an  Indian  slept  on  each  side  of 
him,  lying  on  sticks  crossing  his  body  so  they 
would  know  if  he  moved. 

The  next  day,  they  crossed  the  Connecticut 
River  by  fording  and  swimming,  and  camped 
that  night  at  the  base  of  Mount  Holyoke.  The 
small  party  of  Indians  and  captive  then 
proceeded  up  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
through  the  wilderness,  heading  north  to 
Canada. 

One  night  they  stayed  in  an  Indian  village. 
Daniel,  as  usual,  had  his  wrists  tied  to  trees. 
Indian  children  tickled  his  feet  with  merciless 
glee,  as  he  lay  there  helplessly.  Finally,  in  ex- 
asperation, Daniel  kicked  a  few  of  them  into 
the  fire,  fuUy  expecting  a  tomahawk  in  the 
head.  Instead,  the  Indian  fathers  nodded  ap- 
provingly, thinking  their  offsprings  got  what 
they  deserved. 

The  trek  to  Canada  took  30  days.  Though 
Daniel  suffered  many  hardships,  he  assimied 
a  pretended  cheerfulness  and  a  "stoical  indif- 
ference to  his  fate."  This,  and  his  physical 
endurance,  gained  the  respect  of  his  Indian 
companions  and  better  treatment  from  them. 

After  their  arrival  at  the  great  Indian  en- 
campment on  the  Canadian  border,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Nations  decided  Daniel  should  run 
the  gauntlet.  He  was  stripped  and  "anointed, 
according  to  custom"  and  started  to  run, 
dodging  as  many  blows  as  he  could.  Nearing 
the  end  of  the  line,  he  saw  a  war  club  raised 
to  kill  him,  and  he  bolted  into  the  wigwam  of 
an  aged  squaw.  She  proclaimed  her  house 
sacred  and  saved  Daniel's  life. 
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The  old  woman  had  lost  her  husband  and 
son  in  battles  and  she  adopted  Daniel  to  take 
care  of  her.  For  the  next  5  years,  Daniel 
provided  her  with  food  and  fuel,  pulled  her 
around  on  a  sled  and  cared  for  her  with  kind- 
ness. He  was  not  happy  with  his  life,  but 
being  a  pragmatic  man,  he  accepted  what  he 
could  not  change,  and  he  survived. 

Through  the  intervention  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  Daniel  was  sold  to  a  Frenchman,  who 
allowed  him  to  work  at  his  trade  of  a  weaver. 
His  life  was  much  improved,  and  in  two  years 
he  bought  his  freedom  with  his  share  of  the 
weaving  profits. 

His  former  ov^er  provided  Daniel  with 
clothes,  provisions,  and  a  half-breed  guide  to 
conduct  him  safely  through  the  warring 
tribes  on  his  journey  home. 

The  guide  led  him  to  Mount  Holyoke  and 
25  days  after  leaving  Montreal,  Daniel 
returned  to  Granby.  He  was  now  29,  the  year 
was  1714,  and  to  his  family  and  friends  he 
appeared  "as  one  raised  from  the  dead." 

With  enthusiasm  and  ambition,  he  started 
making  up  for  seven  lost  years.  In  1716  he 


married  15-year-old  Martha  Holcomb,  who 
died  the  following  year  in  childbirth,  leaving 
him  with  an  infant  son,  Daniel  n. 

Daniel  Hayes  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
in  1720  build  a  house  and  tavern  on  Salmon 
Brook  Street,  just  south  of  the  present  Lost 
Acres  Fire  Department.  He  was  paid  30  shill- 
ings a  year  to  have  religious  services  in  his 
tavern  imtil  the  first  Meetinghouse  was  built 
in  1740. 

Sara  Lee  of  Westfield,  Mass.  became  his 
second  wife  in  1721.  They  had  10  children. 
Daniel  married  a  third  time,  about  1739,  to 
Mary,  who  survived  him. 

Daniel  Hayes  was  a  prominent  Granby 
citizen,  active  in  dvic  and  church  affairs.  He 
died  in  1756  at  the  age  of  70.  His  epitaph  states 
that  he  "served  his  Generation  in  steady 
course  of  Probity  and  Piety,  and  was  a  lover 
of  Peace." 

How  did  this  one  man  alter  the  course  of 
American  history?  One  of  his  sons,  Ezekiel, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  man  who  became  a 
Civil  War  officer  and  the  19th  President  of  the 
Uiuted  States—Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


Movie  Stars 
Are  Using  These  Rare  Powders 

By  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 


Westfield  Daily  Journal 
Friday,  August  22, 1924 

I  did  not  intend  to  supply  powders  to 
women.  My  only  idea  was  to  fimiish  them  my 
greatest  beauty  helps.  But,  thousands  of 
women  have  urged  me,  by  letter  and  in  per- 
son, to  tell  them  the  powders  I  use. 

Like  all  my  friends  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
movies,  I  use  very  costly  powders.  I  have 
them  made  to  my  order  and  they  cost  me  $5 
per  box.  Our  careers  depend  on  our  looks, 
and  nothing  is  too  costly. 

But  I  have  persuaded  the  makers  to  offer 
these  powders  at  ordinary  prices.  I  order 
them  in  quantities,  under  my  i\ame.  I  offer 
them  at  my  expense  to  girls  and  women  who 


desire  the  best. 

Now,  all  druggists  and  toilet  counters 
supply  Edna  Wallace  Hopper's  Powders. 
There  are  two  kinds.  For  myself  I  prefer  a 
clinging  powder,  a  cold  cream  powder,  based 
on  my  Youth  Cream.  It  is  enduring.  That 
Youth  Cream  Powder  cost  $1.  But  many 
women  prefer  a  light  and  fluffy  powder.  If 
you  want  that  kind  it  costs  but  50  cents.  Both 
kinds  come  in  three  shades  -  white,  flesh  and 
brunette. 

So  far  as  I  know,  these  powders  are  the 
finest  in  existence.  You  may  be  sure  that  if 
anyone  produced  a  better  powder  I  would  get 
it  quickly.  Anyone  who  uses  common  pow- 
ders will  gain  a  new  conception  of  what  pow- 
ders should  be. 
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Genealogy  of  the  Sizer  Family 

Written  hy  William  Sizer,  son  of  Anthony  Sizer,  and  copied  by  Nelson  Sizer  in  the  year  1872. 


From  minutes  of  the  life  of  William  Sizer,  First 

I  was  the  eighth  son  of  Anthony  Sizer  and 
Sarah  Sizer.  I  was  bom  in  1746,  November  13, 
old  style,  or  new  style  Nov.  23,  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  in  a  place  called  South 
Farms  about  four  miles  from  the  metropolis 
of  the  town. 

My  father  died  September  21, 1753  when  I 
was  in  my  seventh  year.  My  mother  was  left 
a  widow  with  but  a  small  income  to  support 
a  number  of  children.  My  oldest  brother, 
Jabez,  died  in  Barvinio  Harbor  the  summer 
before  my  father  died.  My  sister  Mary,  was 
married  to  Josiah  Fletcher  before  my  father 
died.  My  brother,  Abel,  married  Sarah 
Mitchell  in  July  before  my  father  died. 

There  was  at  this  time  the  following 
children  living  that  composed  my  mother's 
family  —  Daniel,  Lemuel,  Sarah,  Anthony, 
Jemima,  Samuel  and  myself.  Daniel  and 
Lemuel  married  in  the  course  of  about  two 
years.  I  was  at  this  time  what,  with  propriety, 
may  be  called  a  poor  fatherless  child.  Witii 
respect  to  my  education  I  had  but  a  small 
share  of  schooling,  as  schools  at  that  day  were 
very  ordinary.  I  perfectly  recollect  going  to  a 
woman's  school  in  the  summer  before  my 
father  died,  but  went  with  great  reluctance.  I 
also  went  to  a  woman's  school  the  summer 
after  my  father  died,  but  was  so  much  op- 
posed to  the  school  that  with  the  assistance  of 
my  sister,  Jemima,  I  often  staid  all  day  with 
some  of  my  cousins  that  lived  on  the  road, 
and  returned  home  unsuspected  by  my 
mother. 

In  the  winter  after  I  was  seven  years  of  age 
I  went  to  school  to  a  master.  At  this  school,  by 
the  advice  of  my  master,  was  put  to  writing, 
which  at  that  time  was  exceedingly  early,  as 
boys  were  not  put  to  writing  imtil  they  were 
ten  and  upwards,  as  I  had  a  great  incliiation 


for  writing.  I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  going 
to  school  and  learned  fast,  especially  in  writ- 
ing. After  this  I  went  to  school  winters  two  or 
three  months,  and  lived  with  my  mother,  but 
before  I  was  ten  years  of  age  I  lived  two 
summers  with  Mr.  John  Blake,  at  the  south 
part  of  the  town. 

When  I  was  in  my  eleventh  year  my  mother 
was  married  again  to  John  Clark  of  Mid- 
dletown  Upper  Houses.  I  then  lived  with  her 
through  the  winter.  The  next  summer  I  lived 
with  my  brother,  Daniel,  and  had  the  fever 
and  ague.  My  brother  lived  at  Miller's  Farms. 
In  the  winter  I  went  to  school  to  William  Starr. 
I  lived  with  my  brother,  Daniel,  two  summers 
and  one  winter.  I  removed  to  my  father-in- 
law's  (step-father's)  and  went  to  a  winter 
school,  Mr.  Thon\as  Burgess,  master,  when  in 
my  thirteenth  year.  I  lived  one  simuner  with 
Ozia  Wilcox  in  Middletown  Upper  Houses,  a 
wealthy  farmer.  In  January  after  I  was  thirteen 
I  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Samuel  Winship,  a 
barber,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  plat.  I  was  to 
have  attended  school,  but  he  put  me  to  work 
at  wig  making  contrary  to  my  inclinations. 
There  I  served  a  very  rigid  master  and 
mistress.  I  did  not  eat  with  them,  only  at 
supper.  I  was  obliged  from  November  to 
March  to  work  in  shop  until  nine  o'clock  con- 
stantly. I  continued  there  until  April  1761, 
then  left  him. 

I  then  lived  with  my  brother-in-law,  Jonah 
Fletcher,  during  the  summer.  In  November  I 
went  to  live  with  my  brother,  Abel,  who  was 
my  guardian.  He  being  in  the  coasting  busi- 
ness, I  went  on  the  water  with  him.  I  went 
several  times  to  Long  Island,  New  London, 
and  Stratford. 

During  the  time  of  coasting  we  suffered 
numerous  hardships  by  gales  of  wind  and 
having  our  vessel  cast  away  on  Long  Island 
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in  the  winter  of  1762.  Being  in  my  sixteenth 
year,  I  went  to  live  with  Fletcher  Bonney  of 
Middletown  Upper  Houses  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  house  joiner,  ship  joiner, 
cabinet  work  and  painting.  I  had  a  very  good 
master,  but  an  inflexible  mistress. 

When  at  home  during  the  winter  season  I 
was  very  much  stinted  and  pinched  for  vic- 
tuals, particularly  at  supper  and  breakfast,  as 
the  apprentices  ate  by  themselves  at  those 
times;  also  was  very  thinly  clothed.  In  winter 
I  was  kept  very  constant  at  labor.  This  was 
best  for  me.  I  was  allowed  one  evening  in  a 
week  during  the  winter  season  to  work  for 
myself  or  go  abroad.  The  other  evenings  I 
worked  for  my  master.  I  soon  gained  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  trade  and  although  there 
was  an  apprentice  a  year  older  in  age  and 
older  at  the  trade,  in  four  months  I  got  even 
with  him  in  the  trade  and  never  worked 
under  him  during  my  apprenticeship.  In 
general  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  to  get 
the  knowledge  of  my  trade  in  the  different 
branches  thereof,  by  reason  of  my  master 
trusting  me  vdth  the  care  of  the  work  in  his 
absence,  and  by  working  with  different 
workmen. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  November  1767, 1  was 
of  age.  That  is  twenty-one  years  old.  One 
particular  circumstance  I  must  not  here  omit, 
but  leave  on  record,  hoping  the  recital  may  be 
of  some  service  to  some  of  my  posterity,  viz; 
while  I  was  an  apprentice  you  doubtless  have 
observed  that  I  was  obliged  to  work  evenings, 
except  one  night  in  the  week.  Therefore  I  had 
but  a  poor  opportunity  to  obtain  much  learn- 
ing, but  having  a  great  thirst  for  a  comfortable 
supply  of  learning,  or  in  other  words,  a  suf- 
ficiency to  transact  any  business  necessary 
among  mankind  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  and  make  myself  master  of  a 
tolerable  degree  of  learning. 

I  made  use  of  all  my  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing, vmting,  and  application  to  arithmetic, 
and  the  nights  that  were  allowed  me  for 
recreation  or  amusement,  I  employed  in 
studying  the  arts  and  sciences.  And  often  after 
I  had  performed  my  evening's  work  and  went 


into  my  chamber  to  sleep,  having  carried  with 
me  my  own  candles  lighted,  not  being  al- 
lowed a  candle  to  go  to  bed  or  otherwise,  have 
opened  my  chest,  for  I  always  kept  one  for  my 
books  and  papers,  and  taking  my  pen,  books 
and  paper  studied  hours,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  could  endure  the  cold.  By  those  means  and 
by  my  other  endeavors  and  improvements, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
I  was  called  a  scholar. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  a  mind  that  was 
conscious  of  its  own  ignorance.  Soon  after  I 
was  twenty-one  I  was  solicited  to  instruct  a 
school.  I  undertook  it  with  great  reluctance 
and  diffidence.  It  was  in  a  place  called  Long 
Hill,  in  Middletown,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
my  nativity.  I  instructed  the  school  three 
months.  In  April  1768, 1  resumed  working  at 
my  trade  and  had  very  good  employ  and 
made  my  home  at  my  father-in-law's 
(stepfather's),  Mr.  John  Clark- 
Having  during  my  apprenticeship  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  my  present  wife,  and 
being  destitute  of  a  home  of  my  own,  also 
being  in  tolerable  good  business,  concluded 
it  best  and  married  her.  We  lived  at  her 
father's,  Mr.  Francis  Wilcox,  Middletown 
Upper  Houses,  until  May  2,  1769.  I  then 
removed  and  began  housekeeping  in  a  house 
adjacent.  IDuring  the  summer  and  winter  I 
worked  at  my  trade  in  1769,  this  summer  at 
my  trade  until  December.  I  then  undertook 
and  instructed  a  school  in  Weathersfield, 
Rocky  Hill,  about  five  months.  Then  I 
resumed  my  trade  and  continued  until  the 
next  winter,  when  I  instructed  a  school  in 
Middletown  Upper  Houses,  near  the  meeting 
house,  five  months.  In  the  spring  I  began 
business  at  my  trade,  carried  it  on  until  winter 
1771  began,  and  instructed  a  school  in  the 
upper  district  three  months.  Then  I  worked 
with  brother,  Samuel,  helping  build  fishing 
boats  for  codfish. 

May  26, 1773  —  Brother  having  concluded 
to  remove  his  family  to  Derby,  we  shipped  on 
board  brother  Abel's  vessel,  Samuel's  goods 
and  family,  and  sailed  for  Derby  and  arrived 
safe.  I  continued  at  Derby  until  January  25, 
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1774.  Ehiring  the  said  time  I  did  joiner  work 
of  two  sloops,  two  houses  and  helped  build  a 
number  of  boats,  and  many  small  jobs.  I  had 
one  journeyman  constant,  and  two  other  oc- 
casionally. 

June  22, 1773  —  I  went  to  Derby  in  Connec- 
ticut to  work  with  brother  Samuel  building 
boats,  also  doing  joiner  work  on  vessels  and 
continued  there  until  the  25th  of  December. 
During  the  foregoing  season  we  did  the  joiner 
work  of  one  brigg,  one  sloop,  some  house 
work  and  built  two  or  three  boats  for  vessels, 
and  generally  made  one  dollar  a  day.  Ehiring 
the  evening  winters  I  worked  at  different 
kinds  of  work,  but  chiefly  joiner  work.  In  the 
spring  I  worked  on  fishing  boats  for  catching 
codfish  (they  are  built  nearly  the  same  as 
whaleboats  except  having  a  stem),  and  other 
boats. 

Mar.  3,  1774  —  I  went  to  Derby  and 
prosecuted  my  business  with  industry  with 
my  journeyman.  We  did  the  joiner  work  and 
painting  of  several  vessels,  and  homes.  Nov. 
23, 1774 1  returned  home.  Ehiring  the  fall  past, 
the  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  upon  politi- 
cal affairs  and  agreed  not  to  import  goods 
from  Great  Britain. 

Dec.  12, 1774  —  I  began  to  instruct  a  school. 
Rocky  Hill,  at  eight  dollars  a  month,  and 
foimd  this  was  the  highest  wages  in  those 
days.  I  boarded  at  Capt.  John  Robbins,  a  very 
rich  miser,  afterwards  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
IDuring  my  instruction  of  the  school  I  had 
great  success  and  gave  ample  satisfaction.  I 
finished  school  April  18, 1 775.  On  the  11  th  day 
of  April  1775,  the  first  blood  was  spilled  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  circumstances  of  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  having  stagnated  all 
commercial  business,  consequently  my  busi- 
ness ceased  being  profitable,  although  in  the 
season  past  I  had  a  good  run  of  business  and 
increased  my  property.  In  consequence  there- 
of my  enemies  (and  who  is  without,  especial- 
ly if  they  are  doing  what  is  called  well.  That 
is  if  they  are  getting  ahead.  In  other  words 
making  money  even  by  industry  and  good 
economy)  propagated  a  story  that  I  was  con- 


cerned in  counterfeiting  of  money  and 
proceeded  to  say  that  I  was  in  jail  for  the  same, 
although  I  was  at  the  time  following  my  oc- 
cupation with  diligence  and  honesty. 

1775  —  Business  being  stagnated,  I  began 
to  instruct  a  school  in  the  center  of  Mid- 
dletown,  near  the  church,  being  the  oldest 
school  in  town.  I  began  on  the  1 5th  of  May  and 
engaged  for  three  months  only,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  After  three  months  ex- 
pired, I  engaged  longer,  by  request. 

When  hostilities  first  commenced  I  was 
solicited  to  enter  into  the  service  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  I  had  an  inclination  for 
service,  but  expecting  matters  would  soon  be 
settled  between  England  and  America,  and 
that  should  I  engage,  it  would  orUy  put  me  out 
of  business  when  the  affair  ceased,  therefore 
I  declined  the  service  from  what  I  then  judged 
rational  motives.  However,  instead  of  a  short 
duration  as  I  expected,  the  war  continued.  My 
mind  inclining,  on  October  5,  I  visited  our 
army  then  near  Boston,  and  all  their  works.  I 
continued  instructing  school  until  Dec.  1.  I 
then  agreed  to  instruct  for  one  year  for  55 
pounds. 

June  13, 1776  —  I  removed  my  family  from 
the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Houses,  being  the 
center,  of  metropolis.  My  family  consisted  of 
seven,  having  five  children. 

1776  —  EXiring  the  course  of  this  spring  I 
was  appointed  a  Lieutenant  for  the  Northern 
Army  by  the  General  Assembly  and  began  to 
engage  men  for  the  service,  but  the  people 
whose  children  I  was  instructing  made 
serious  remonstrances  against  my  leaving  the 
school.  That,  together  with  some  of  my  rela- 
tions, persuaded  me  to  resign.  I  did  this  with 
reluctance,  and  have  always  since  been  sorry, 
for  my  mind  was  in  the  army.  I  continued  in 
my  school  till  Aug.  15,  when  I  joined  the 
militia  as  a  volunteer.  They  being  ordered  to 
New  York  to  defend  that  place  against  the 
British.  I  then  thought  a  decisive  battle  would 
ensue  and  I  could  not  bear  to  have  the  war 
conclude  and  not  have  a  share  in  defending 
my  country. 

Ehiring  that  long  campaign  I  served  Col. 
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Matthew  Talbot's  Regiment  as  his  sec.  and  E>r. 
Samuel  Hurlbuifs  mate;  we  went  onto  Long 
Island  and  were  in  the  retreat  there,  also  out 
of  New  York  when  the  British  took  possession 
of  New  York.  I  was  taken  ill  with  dysentery 
(and)  contrary  to  my  wishes  on  the  3rd  of 
September  set  out  for  home  in  company  with 
many  others  that  were  sick,  and  took  passage 
at  Biram[?]  River  by  water  and  arrived  at 
Middletown  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
but  continued  sick  until  the  7th  of  October, 
when  I  began  to  instruct  the  school  again  and 
continued  imtil  the  year  expired  that  I  had 
engaged. 

1777  —  Having  agreed  to  instruct  the 
school  six  months  longer  at  seventy  two 
poimds  ten  shillings  a  year,  I  continued  in  it 
through  the  Vkdnter. 

I  was  appointed  by  Col.  Sage  adj.  of  his 
regiment  of  militia,  and  on  the  26th  of  April 
marched  with  the  regiment  to  New  Haven, 
the  British  having  moved  to  Danbury  in 
Conn.,  burnt  the  stores.  Gen.  Wooster  was 
killed  at  this  movement. 

June  26th,  1777  —  The  time  of  my  engage- 
ment in  school  having  expired,  I  dismissed  it. 
I  was  now  determined  to  enter  the  service  of 
my  coimtry. 

July  20th,  1777—1  marched  to  New  Haven, 
there  being  an  alarm,  but  nothing  special  hap- 
pened. 

July  26th,  1777  —  I  received  orders  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artificers  of  Maj. 
Elisha  Painter,  with  recruiting  orders,  money, 
etc. 

Oct.  7th  I  marched  with  Col.  Sayre's  Reg.  for 
Fishkill.  I  did  adj.  duty.  This  march  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  British  taking  Fort 
Montgomery.  During  my  stay  at  Fishkill  I 
enlisted  a  number  of  men  for  the  army  and 
returned  home  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
Burgoyne  and  army  taken  the  same  inst. 

Nov  23,  1777  —  This  day  I  was  thirty  one 
years  of  age.  I  set  out  to  join  our  men  at 
Danbury  at  Bethel's  Society  with  my  men, 
where  we  were  stationed  for  winter  quarters. 

Feb.  1st  1778  Being  ordered  on  a  recruiting 
service,  I  set  out  for  home.  On  the  14th  arrived 


at  Middletown. 

Feb.  28  —  I  went  into  inoculation  for  the 
smallpox  in  Westfield  Society  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Garlick. 

Mar.  19  —  Returned  home.  Had  only  thirty 
pox. 

April  18  —  Getting  orders  for  Danbury  and 
marched  on  the  19,  arrived  at  Danbury  on  the 
21. 1  continued  there  until  the  thirtieth,  then 
marched  for  New  Windsor  where  our  men 
were  stationed,  arrived  at  New  Windsor  at 
quarters  on  May  2.  On  our  route  I  inoculated 
four  men  with  a  jackknife  and  carried  them 
well  through  the  smallpox  with  butternut 
physic  made  into  pills  by  boUing  the  juice. 

May  12  —  Our  men  were  mustered.  I  took 
the  rank  of  Captain.  From  May  24  a  court  of 
inquiry  set  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all 
officers  by  order  of  Gen.  McDougal;  we  were 
all  honorably  acquitted. 

June  19  —  Being  requested  by  Col.  Hay, 
Deputy  Quarter  Master  Gen.,  I  set  out  for 
headquarters  at  VaUey  Forge  Dn  business  to 
Gen.  Green.  I  rode  on  the  Sussex  Court  House 
road  in  the  Jerseys  and  came  up  with  Gen. 
Washington's  army  in  Hopewell,  who  had 
removed  from  Valley  Forge,  and  were  in  pur- 
suit of  Gen.  Howe's  army.  This  was  on  the 
23rd  of  June. 

Sunday  the  28th  The  memorable  Mon- 
mouth Battle  took  place.  After  having  done 
my  business  with  Gen.  Green,  while  the  army 
lay  at  Hopewell  in  the  Jerseys,  I  set  out  for 
Fishkill  and  arrived  there  on  the  28th. 

August  19  —  Our  companies  moved  to 
West  Point  by  general  orders.  I  continued  at 
West  Point  until  Nov.  12,  then  obtained  a 
furlough,  and  on  the  16th  arrived  at  Mid- 
dletown to  my  family.  I  continued  at  home 
until  Dec.  13  and  set  out  for  the  army  at  West 
Point  and  arrived  there  on  the  19th. 

1779  —  Not  having  obtained  the  privileges 
engaged  the  officers  of  our  corps  when  we 
entered  the  service,  I  drew  a  pefition  to  Gen. 
Green  and  another  for  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  officers,  and  on  the  27th  of  Feb.  I  set  out 
for  headquarters,  which  were  then  at  middle 
of  Bound  Brook  in  the  Jerseys.  On  my  tour  I 
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crossed  at  Kings  Ferry  and  traveled  through 
Hackensack  and  arrived  at  headquarters  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  I  delivered  our  petition  to 
Gen.  Green  and  on  the  7th,  being  ftimished 
by  Gen.  Green  with  a  horse,  he  sent  me  on  to 
Congress  to  Philadelphia  with  a  letter  to  the 
President.  On  the  10th  arrived  at  Phila.  and 
on  the  11th  waited  on  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, delivered  to  him  Gen.  Green's  letter 
and  the  officers'  petition.  I  completed  my 
business  and  on  the  15th  I  set  out  for  head- 
quarters, arriving  on  the  17th.  On  the  19th  I 
set  out  for  West  Point  on  foot,  arrived  on  the 
23rd,  passing  through  the  Jerseys  on  the  Mor- 
ristown  road. 

May  30th  —  The  British  came  up  North 
River  to  Kings  Ferry  and  attacked  our  block- 
house; after  continuing  the  siege  until  June 
2nd  the  block-house  was  surrendered  after  a 
bold  resistance.  On  Jime  21, 1  received  orders 
from  Gen.  McDougal  to  return  to  Conn,  after 
some  deserters  from  our  Corps.  On  the  24th  I 
set  out  from  home  where  I  arrived  on  the  27th. 

July  6th  —  The  British  attacked,  took  and 
plundered  New  Haven.  I  went  a  volunteer  to 
defend  it  but  the  enemy  quit  on  the  7th.  Twen- 
ty-two of  our  men  were  killed  and  some  were 
wounded.  On  the  14th,  there  being  an  alarm, 
I  joined  the  militia  and  went  to  New  Haven, 
there  doing  adj.  duty  to  Col.  Sayre's  army, 
then  returned  home. 

News  of  our  people  taking  Kings  Ferry 
Aug.  10. 1  set  out  in  pursuit  of  deserters  in 
Mass.  On  the  13th  arrived  at  Colrain  to  John 
Bolton's,  who  was  formerly  my  lieutenant. 
On  the  18th  returned  to  Middletown. 

Sept.  5  —  (After  having  found  and  sent  to 
camp  a  number  of  deserters)  I  set  out  for  the 
army  at  West  Point  and  arrived  there  on  the 
28th.  On  this  tour  I  had  a  horse  and  waiter 
furnished. 

Sept.  15  —  The  French  Ambassador  was  on 
West  Point. 

Oct.  5th  —  I  took  command  of  three  com- 
panies, and  removed  to  Fishkill  Landing  to 
build  boats  for  an  expedition  to  New  York 
Nov.  26th. 

Dec.  26, 1779  —  I  was  made  a  Free  Mason 


in  Washington  Lodge  Nov.  10,  held  in  West 
Point,  Gen.  John  Patterson,  Master. 

Mar.  28,  1780  —  I  set  out  for  home  on  a 
recruiting  service  in  a  company  with  Capt. 
Jarius  Wilcox. 

April  22nd  —  Returned  to  Middletown. 

When  the  war  commenced  Congress  made 
Continental  bills,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war, 
that  passed  very  well  for  several  years.  But  at 
this  time  it  had  got  very  much  depreciated, 
and  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader  I  will 
here  state  the  cost  of  several  articles  as  I  pur- 
chased them. 

April  18th  1780  —  I  paid  Major  Starr,  a 
tailor,  for  facing  a  coat,  one  hundred  continen- 
tal dollars. 

This  was  a  captain  of  artificer's  pay  for  two 
months,  and  twenty  dollars  more  than  a  cap- 
tain in  the  line  received  for  two  months. 

•  Thirty  doUars  for  half  a  pound  of  tea. 

•  Ten  dollars  for  one  third  of  a  bottle  of 
v/ine. 

•  Eight  dollars  for  two  skeins  of  thread. 

•  Thirty  three  dollars  for  pasturing  my  cow 
for  a  month. 

•  Eight  dollars  for  two  shad. 

•  Seven  dollars  a  pound  for  brown  sugar. 

•  Forty  dollars  for  half  a  cord  of  wood. 

•  One  dollar  and  one  third  for  fresh  pork. 

•  Five  dollars  for  half  a  mug  of  toddy,  and 
all  other  articles  in  proportion. 

April  22, 1780 — By  orders  from  Gov.  Trum- 
bull I  repaired  to  Hartford  and  received  one 
hundred  dollars  state  money  to  enlist  sol- 
diers. This  money  was  a  new  bank  put  out  by 
Conn,  to  be  on  par  with  sUver.  However,  in 
the  course  of  one  year  it  depreciated  three  for 
one. 

May  29  —  I  attended  the  General  Assembly 
at  Hartford,  being  agent  for  our  corps,  to  ob- 
tain state  privileges  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
families,  viz:  eighteen  pounds'  worth  of 
provisions  to  be  supplied  our  families  at  the 
old  price  and  have  it  deducted  from  our 
wages,  also  refreshments  to  be  delivered  to  us 
in  the  army,  such  as  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  etc. 
at  stated  prices.  Those  grants  we  finally  ob- 
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tained,  otherwise  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  service. 

June  12  —  I  again  attended  the  Assembly  of 
Hartford  on  the  above  business  and  con- 
tinued there  until  the  16th.  Being  detained  on 
public  and  private  business,  I  continued  at 
home  imtil  July  5th,  then  set  out  for  the  army 
at  West  Point,  in  company  with  Capt.  David 
Starr  and  arrived  on  the  30th.  We  traveled  on 
foot.  I  had  a  horse  that  carried  our  baggage 
and  was  rode  by  my  waiter.  I  continued  in 
performing  our  iisual  duties,  overseeing  the 
building  of  barracks,  forts,  redoubts  and  all 
kinds  of  camp  equipage,  carriages  for  gun 
platforms,  etc. 

On  Sep.  23  I  was  ordered  by  Col.  Hay, 
Deputy  Quarter  Master  Gen.  to  proceed  up 
the  North  River  to  Queeman's  Patent  to  pur- 
chase timber  to  build  barracks  on  the  Point.  I 
pursued  my  route  by  water  rowed  by  six  men 
to  eleven  miles  below  Albany.  Next  day 
having  performed  the  business,  I  returned  to 
West  Point  on  the  29th.  During  this  tour  I 
lodged  on  the  ground  two  nights  on  Red 
Hook  Island,  and  one  night  at  Claveric 
(Claverack)  Landing,  where  the  dty  of  Hud- 
son now  stands.  At  that  day  there  were  but 
two  houses  of  note. 

While  I  was  absent  on  the  above  tour.  Gen. 
Benedict  Arnold  turned  traitor  and  made  his 
escape  to  a  British  ship  then  lying  below 
Kings  Ferry.  I  continued  on  West  Point  doing 
duty  as  usual  until  Jan.  7, 1 781 . 1  then  received 
a  furlough  from  Gen.  William  Heath  imtil  the 
next  April  and  then  set  out  for  home  in  com- 
pany with  Capt.  Robert  Warner  of  Mid- 
dletown,  and  my  waiter.  Arrived  at 
Middletown  on  the  11th. 

Feb.  6  —  I  went  to  Wethersfield  to  assist  in 
settling  the  depreciation  of  our  regiment  that 
belonged  to  Connecticut.  At  this  time  our 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Col.  Judathan 
Baldwin  of  Brookfield,  Mass.  and  consisted  of 
eleven  companies.  On  the  27th  I  returned  to 
Weathersfield  after  having  finished  my  ac- 
counts, and  presented  them  to  the  comman- 
dant in  behalf  of  the  State.  There  arose  a 
dispute  between  them  and  me  respecting  our 


wages  (the  artificer's  wages  being  higher  than 
the  line  of  the  army,  it  being  equal  to  that  of 
the  artillery). 

Mar.  6  —  On  this  accoimt  I  applied  by  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  and  obtained 
my  request.  I  delivered  my  accounts  to  the 
committee  of  the  State  and  returned  home 
March  9th. 

Having,  during  my  service  in  the  army, 
obtained  considerable  knowledge  in  the  gold 
and  silversmith's  branch  of  business.  I  fur- 
nished myself  with  tools  and  continued  in 
pursuing  the  business. 

April  30  —  I  went  to  Wethersfield,  met  Gen. 
Wadsworth,  one  of  the  state  committee  on  the 
depreciation,  who  informed  me  that  the  as- 
sembly had  revoked  the  resolve  that  had 
passed  in  the  artificer's  favor.  Consequently 
the  settlement  made  was  of  no  avail. 

May  1781  —  At  the  session  of  the  assembly 
I  applied  again  to  them  by  petition  for  the 
same  grant  that  had  before  obtained,  and  at- 
tended eight  or  ten  days  at  different  times,  but 
the  assembly  arose  without  doing  anything  in 
our  favor. 

About  this  time  I  had  official  advice  that  our 
regiment,  being  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
men's  time  having  expired,  the  command 
was  reduced.  All  officers  discharged,  except 
the  Major  and  two  Captains. 

Sept.  8  —  General  Arnold,  the  traitor, 
having  assaulted  the  fort  and  burned  New 
London,  occasioned  an  alarm.  I  went  a  volun- 
teer with  Col.  Sayre's  regiment  of  militia  to 
Killingworth  and  Guilford.  I  did  adjutants; 
returned  home  on  the  12th. 

Sept.  25, 1781—1  visited  the  army  at  West 
Point,  returned  on  the  10th  of  Oct.  On  the  17th 
of  Oct.,  General  Comwallis,  with  his  army 
and  navy,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Washington, 
which  closed  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

EXiring  the  past  season  I  worked  making 
silver  buckles  and  table  and  teaspoons, 
having  as  much  as  I  could  do. 

In  Sept.  1 782, 1  discovered  an  advertisement 
in  a  Gazette  concerning  a  farm  for  sale  in 
Murrayfield  (now  called  Chester).  On  the 
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24th  I  set  out  to  view  said  farm.  I  rode  to  my 
brother  Samuel's  then  living  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.  and  he  accompanied  me 
and  viewed  said  farm  then  owned  by  Isaac 
Bissel.  I  did  not  altogether  like  the  farm,  yet 
the  pay  being  such  as  I  could  make,  I  had  a 
mind  to  purchase  it  and  returned  home 
without  completing  any  bargain. 

Oct.  18  —  1  ret.  (with)  Capt.  E.  Blackman  for 
Murrayfield,  he  having  inclination  to  pur- 
chase the  above  farm  vdth  me.  On  the  19th 
arrived  at  Murrayfield,  viewed  the  farm  and 
concluded  to  purchase  it,  also  on  the  condi- 
tion of  pay.  On  the  23rd,  we  rode  to 
Partridgefield;  24th  to  Chesterfield;  25th  I 
parted  with  him.  He  for  Hard  wick,  I  for  Mid- 
dletown,  where  I  arrived  on  the  26th. 

Dec.  3 — Captain  Blackman  and  I  set  out  for 
Murrayfield,  arrived  on  the  7th,  completed 
the  bargain  with  Isaac  Bissel.  I  purchased  the 
farm,  but  Blackman  was  to  be  partner;  he  gave 
his  notes.  I  paid  in  public  obligations  obtained 
for  services  in  the  army.  We  returned  to  Mid- 
dletown  on  the  9th. 

Mar.  30, 1783  —  News  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain. 

Ouring  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Mid- 
dletown  I  was  crowded  with  work  at  sil- 
versmithing,  but  about  to  move  to  Chester  I 
made  preparations. 

April  16th  —  I  loaded  my  goods  onto  two 
carts  to  Chester  and  on  the  17th  set  out  with 
two  carriages  with  my  family,  there  then 
being  eleven  of  us.  We  lodged  in  Windsor  the 
first  lught.  The  day  we  left  Middletown  there 
was  great  rejoicing  on  accoimt  of  peace  being 
concluded  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  18th  we 
lodged  in  the  edge  of  Westfield;  on  the  19th 
arrived  with  part  of  my  family  in  Chester.  On 
the  20th  my  goods  arrived  and  we  began 
housekeeping.  I  immediately  applied  myself 
to  farming,  having  no  help  of  consequence, 
my  oldest  son  being  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
However  my  spirits  were  good,  being  only  in 
my  thirty  seventh  year.  Capt.  Blackman  came 
with  one  carriage  to  assist  with  moving. 

June  1 8th — I,  with  Capt.  Wilcox  and  others 
went  to  Bonyman's  (?)  Patent,  New  York, 


where  we  purchased  a  township  of  land,  but 
finding  a  lawsuit  pending  between  another 
claimant,  I  sold  my  proportion,  gaining  $300 
by  the  transfer.  The  town  is  now  called 
Freehold. 

July  8  —  I  went  to  Middletown  to  assist 
Capt.  Blackman  to  remove  on  the  19th,  and 
we  lived  together  in  one  house  for  more  than 
two  years. 

Aug.  6  —  A  she-bear  and  two  cubs  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  my  house.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  one  of  the  cubs  the  next 
morning,  being  treed.  I  mention  this  to  inform 
my  readers  that  bears  existed  in  those  days 
and  visited  us. 

In  August  brother  Samuel  helped  me  repair 
a  saw-irdll  that  was  on  the  farm;  also  the 
mill-dam,  and  I  did  good  business  at  it. 

Nov.  8th  —  I  raised  a  shop  frame  32  ft.  by 
18  ft.  for  myself  and  Blackman,  and  finished 
it. 

Nov.  26th  —  I  began  to  paint  Mr. 
Blackman's  house.  Ehiring  the  season  past  I 
sawed  at  the  mill,  did  all  kinds  of  farming 
work,  some  joiner  work,  some  silversmith 
work,  cleared  and  sowed  some  land.  How- 
ever we  raised  so  little  com  that  we  had  the 
chief  of  our  grain  to  purchase  the  ensuing 
year. 

March  17,  1783  —  The  past  winter  the 
weather  was  very  severe,  the  snow  three  feet 
on  the  level.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  making 
paths,  getting  wood,  and  taking  care  of  my 
cattle.  EXiring  the  spring,  while  there  was 
plenty  of  water,  the  chief  of  my  business  was 
sawing  at  the  mill  until  farming  business 
commenced.  I  then  applied  myself  to  hus- 
bandry, occasionally  made  silver  buckles  and 
spoons,  worked  at  joiner  work  and  painted 
some  tavern  signs. 

Jime  10  —  Myself  and  wife  went  to  Mid- 
dletown on  a  visit,  returned  on  the  26th. 
Ehiring  the  summer  I  worked  at  farming  work 
of  aU  sorts  in  company  with  Capt.  Blackman, 
as  our  farms  were  not  yet  divided.  We  raised 
but  little,  not  enough  for  our  own  consump- 
tion, as  Blackman  was  fond  of  clearing  land, 
and  the  farm  was  in  very  poor  condition. 
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Large  beginnings  were  made  previous  to 
the  war  by  Esq.  Chandler,  the  original  owner, 
but  as  said  Chandler  was  a  Tory,  and  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  land  was  confiscated 
and  sold  by  the  state,  and  it  was  overrun  with 
bushes,  briars,  girdled  timber  and  fallen  fen- 
ces. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  we  raised  the  old 
house,  made  a  new  cellar,  built  new  chim- 
neys. I  sawed  at  the  mill  considerable.  This 
fall  I  helped  build  a  school-house,  the  first  in 
the  town,  and  near  the  meeting  house. 

Feb.  17,  1785  —  Capt.  Blackman  and  wife 
and  myself  and  wife  went  to  Middletown  on 
a  visit 

Mar.  10 — I  went  to  West  Springfield  to  help 
brother  Samuel  build  a  schooner  of  seventy 
tons.  In  the  month  of  April  there  was  very 
cold  weather  for  the  season,  and  on  the  20th 
of  April  people  carried  loads  of  wood  from 
Westfield  to  West  Springfield,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  on  sleds. 

May  21  —  Capt  Blackman  and  I  divided 
our  farms,  houses,  and  bams.  He  took  one 
hundred  acres  with  the  old  improvements, 
and  I  retained  all  the  rest  of  the  land  —  three 
lots  of  one  himdred  acres  each. 

Oct  24th  —  I  removed  the  shop  that  Black- 
man  and  I  built  to  the  place  where  it  now 
stands,  additions  being  made,  it  is  now  my 
dwelling  house.  During  the  course  of  the 
summer  I  cleared  about  four  acres  of  land  and 
sowed  it,  also  making  a  cellar,  building  a 
chimney,  improving  the  house.  I  moved  into 
my  present  dwelling  house  Jan.  19th  (1786) 

Feb.  3  —  I  went  to  West  Springfield  to  help 
brother  Samuel  build  a  schooner  of  fifty  tons, 
continued  to  work  until  she  was  laimched, 
went  over  into  Enfield  Falls. 

April  27  —  Also  helped  brother  Semiuel 
build  a  boat  for  the  use  of  the  schooner. 
Horace  White,  John  Ely,  Eld.  Bliss,  and  Capt. 
Burt  owned  the  vessel. 

In  the  summer  season  I  worked  chiefly  at 
farming,  cleared  some  land  and  sowed,  but 
my  crops  were  so  light  I  was  obliged  to  work 
out  from  home  to  obtain  provisions  and 
necessaries  for  my  family. 


1787  —  This  year  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  what  is  called  Shay's  War,  a  rebellion  taking 
place  against  the  laws  of  the  State.  On  the  1 7th 
of  Jan.  I  went  to  Springfield  with  Maj.  Gen. 
William  Sheppard  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Shay  and  his  party  of  about  two  hundred 
insurgents  assembled  in  arms  at  an  adjacent 
town,  also  to  defend  the  Continental  arsenal 
of  stores  at  Springfield.  Government  were 
about  eight  hundred  strong.  I  did  adjutant 
duty  to  Col.  Burf  s  Reg.  -  also  engineers.  On 
the  25th  Shay  and  his  party  advanced  in  order 
to  take  the  hill;  we  complimented  them  with 
single  and  grape  shot  from  two  field  pieces, 
which  caused  them  not  only  to  retreat,  but  to 
run  with  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  two 
dead  and  two  mortally  wounded  on  the  field. 
I  continued  in  this  service  (and  exceedingly 
hard  service  it  was,  being  extremely  cold  and 
much  fatigued  in  erecting  breastworks)  until 
Feb.7th.  I  was  then  discharged  and  returned 
home. 

March  12, 1787  —  I  was  chosen  selectman 
and  assessor. 

May  7th  —  I  went  to  West  Springfield  to 
catch  shad  on  the  falls,  remained  there  fishing 
imtil  the  22nd.  Poor  luck,  obtained  only  one 
hundred  fifty. 

June  1  —  I  settled  all  accounts  with  Capt. 
Blackman,  and  gave  him  a  deed  of  his  farm. 
Last  season  my  chief  employment  was  farm- 
ing. I  built  a  new  dam  for  a  saw-mill;  also 
cleared  the  lot  now  called  Wallfield.  I  also  did 
considerable  business  in  town  affairs. 

1788  —  During  the  last  year  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted  and 
Gen.  Washington  elected  first  President. 

March  3,  1788  —  I  was  chosen  selectman 
and  town  treasurer.  By  reason  of  my  being 
chosen  to  said  offices,  Deacon  Stephen  Lyon 
(Lyman)  and  his  brother  Tmiothy  (who  filled 
those  places  before)  were  very  much  af- 
fronted, and  endeavored  to  injure  me  every 
way  in  their  power  and  their  colleagues 
joined  them,  and  their  spite  and  malice  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  always  ap- 
preciating my  faults  and  depreciating  my  real 
worth. 
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Aug.  20  —  A  severe  hurricane  did  much 
damage  on  timbered  land  this  town  and  the 
country  round  about. 

Nov.  19  —  I  raised  the  frame  for  a  new 
saw-mill.  During  the  season  husbandry  was 
my  chief  employment,  did  something  at  my 
trade.  I  spent  thirty  days  in  doing  business  for 
the  town,  as  we  took  a  new  valuation  this 
season  and  the  chief  of  the  writing  was  done 
by  me. 

June  24,  (1789?)  —  I  went  to  North 
Hampton  and  kept  St.  John's  at  A.  Pomero/s. 
I  was  chosen  senior  warden  (Masonic  Lodge). 

March  1,  1790  —  Was  chosen  town 
treasurer. 

April  —  Being  after  a  midwife  for  Timothy 
Burton's  wife,  Capt.  Blake's  dog  snapped  at 
my  horse,  which  made  him  spring  forward, 
throw  me,  and  dislocate  my  left  shoulder, 
which  has  ever  since  disabled  me  from  much 
husbandry. 

July  29  and  30  —  I  raised  a  bam  frame  42  ft. 
by  31  ft.  My  shoulder  being  lame,  injured  me 
very  much.  But  I  superintended  my  sons  in 
their  work.  I  raised  some  com,  but  not  enough 
for  the  supply  of  my  family. 

Feb.  5,  1791  —  Went  to  Middletown  in  a 
sleigh  with  Capt.  Blackman  to  finish  the  set- 
tlement of  my  mother's  property. 

Dec.  5  —  I  raised  the  lintel[?]  or  addition  to 
my  present  dwelling  house. 

April  18  —  Being  unable  to  perform  hard 
labor  on  accoimt  of  my  lame  shoulder  and 
often  troubled  with  rheumatism,  I  took  the 
office  of  Deputy  Sheriff  under  Elisha  Foster, 
Sheriff  of  Hampshire  Co.  I  attended  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  at  North  Hampton,  did 
duty  as  Deputy  Sheriff. 

July  4  —  I  kept  Independence  at  Blandf  ord. 

The  past  season  I  was  employed  in  business 
as  Deputy  Sheriff,  having  left  the  care  of  the 
farm  to  my  son,  William  Sizer  Jr. 

Jan.  16,  1793  —  Attended  the  court  at 
Springfield,  did  Deputy  Sheriff  duty  there. 
May  21,  went  to  North  Hampton  and  at- 
tended on  the  court  as  deputy  sheriff. 

June  24 — I  attended  St.  John's  at  Blandf  oid. 


having  formed  a  lodge  at  Esq.  Just.  Ashman's, 
at  which  lodge  I  was  master. 

Sept.  3  —  Attended  court  at  North 
Hampton  as  deputy  sheriff. 

Sept.  25  Attended  Supreme  Court  at 
Springfield  as  deputy  sheriff. 

Having  let  my  farm  to  my  son,  William,  I 
took  no  care  of  farming  business,  but  devoted 
my  time  almost  entirdy  to  my  official  busi- 
ness as  deputy  sheriff. 

April  29, 1794  —  Attended  Supreme  Coiirt 
at  North  Hampton. 

May  21  —  Attended  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Aug.  18  —  I  rode  to  Cheshire  and  attended 
installation  of  a  lodge  of  Masons. 

Sept.  2  —  I  attended  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  North  Hampton  and  was  appointed 
crier  of  the  court. 

Sept.  23  —  Attended  the  Supreme  Court  as 
crier. 

Dec.  29  —  During  the  last  year,  my  business 
has  been  in  the  official  way  as  sheriff. 

Jan.  13, 1795  —  Attended  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  at  North  Hampton  as  crier. 

Feb.  24  —  Went  to  Middletown  in  a  sleigh, 
and  assisted  E.  Wilson  in  moving  his  family 
to  Chester. 

April  28  —  Attended  the  Supreme  Court  as 
crier. 

May  16  —  Attended  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  North  Hampton. 

June  2  —  After  several  years  trial  at  court 
and  at  town  meeting  in  the  town  being  op- 
posed by  the  town,  I  obtained  and  had  a  road 
laid  out  as  a  town  road  through  Ebenezer 
Stow's  land  to  the  river  as  we  ride  to  Falls 
Village  (Falle/s?);  the  road  bears  the  name  of 
the  Sizer  Road  to  this  day. 

June  24  —  Attended  St.  John's  at  Edward 
Wright's;  also  I  delivered  an  address  to  the 
lodge  (tom  comer).  About  thirty  men  and 
their  wives  celebrated  Independence  at  E. 
Wrighf  s  (of)  this  town. 

1796,  March  15  —  The  Federal  Lodge,  of 
which  I  was  master,  was  installed  in  Chester 
meeting  house  in  public,  it  being  the  first 
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lodge  installed  in  public  in  this  state.  business,  which  took  me  about  thirty  five 

Oct.  13  —  I  attended  the  installation  of  days  to  complete. 

Homing  Lodge  in  Northfield  and  acted  as  May  1,  1799?  —  I  stood  a  trial  at  the 

deputy  grand  master.  Supreme  Court  on  an  indictment  as  alleged 

May  28  (1798?)  —  Gen.  E.  Porter,  the  sheriff  for  putting  out  a  counterfeit  dollar  knowing- 

of  the  county,  died,  consequently  my  deputa-  ly,  but  was  acquitted  and  discharged, 

tions  under  him  expired,  since  which  time  I  May  2, 1800  —  I  attended  the  installation  of 

have  attended  to  my  farm.  the  Jerusalem  Lodge  in  South  Hadley.  I  acted 

Nov.  23, 1798 — I  being  appointed  assistant  as  D.G.  master,  under  Isiah  Thomas  B.M.P.I. 

assessor  for  a  direct  tax  throughout  the  union.  Contributed  by  Edward  Franklin  Cook 

took  the  oath  prescribed  and  proceeded  in  the  Blandford,  Mass . 

From  Sizer  Genealogy:  - 

Anthony  Sizer,  seaman  (possibly  1st 

spelled  Antonio  DeSocieur)   bom  1707  on  Island  of  Terceira 

 one  of  the  Azores,  Portugal 

 married  Sarah  Tryon  -  5/10/1727 

 at  Middletown,  Conn. 

 d.  9/21/1753  at  Middletown. 

Son: 

William  -  bom  11  /13/1746   married  Abigail  WUcox  -  9/29/1768 

 at  Cromwell,  Conn. 

 died  12/1/1826  at  Chester,  Mass. 

Children: 

Lucy- 1/15/1769  at  Middletown.  .  .  .  m.  Sirens  Bumell 
William -9/6/1770  at  Middletown.  .  .  m.  Prudence  Plum. 

 m.  Charlotte  Bassett  - 11/23/1815 

Rachel -3/12/1772  at  Middletown.  .  .  m.  Darius  Truesdell 
Fletcher  - 10/1/1773  at  Middletown.  .  m.  Lydia  Bassett  - 11/4/1805 
John -4/16/1775  at  Middletown.  .  .  .  m.  Esther  Plum 

Silas  - 11/28/1776  d.  2/22/1777 

Abigail  -  6/27/1778  m.  Jacob  Fellows  Jr 

Sarah  -  5/9/1780  m.  Jere  Abbott. 

Francis  -  3/22/1782  Made  insane  from  kick  of  a  horse. 

Titus-  m.  Amy  Fox 

Dau.  -  9/ 1  / 1783  at  Chester.   d.  at  birth 

 Chester  V.  Rec. 

Qarissa  - 10/4/1784  at  Chester  .  .  .  .  m.  John  Abbott  6/2/1803. 

 Chester  V.  Rec, 

Horace  -  7/6/1786  at  Chester.  m.  Ruby  Nooney  -  int.  12/16/1812. 

 New  Lebanon,  N.Y.  Rec 

AJmeria  - 1/20/1789  at  Chester  .  .  .  .  m.  Charles  Carrington  - 1/11/1825 

Hiram  -  7/17/1791  at  Chester  m.  Polly  Day 

Virgil  - 10/24/1795  at  Chester.  m.  Alice  Collins 

Wife:  Abigail  Wilcox,  dau.  Francis  &  Rachel  (Wilcox)  Wilcox 

 b.  11/25/1749  at  Middletown 

 d.  12/12/1828  at  Chester 
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Lucy's  Psalm 


I  have  known  God  in  the  world  around  me. 
He  is  here  in  the  drama  of  the  changing  seasons: 
The  magnificence  of  fall,  the  austere  beauty  of  snow  in  winter. 
The  green  promise  of  spring  and  the  fulfillment  of  summer. 
He  may  speak  in  the  wind  and  fury  of  a  storm 
But  He  also  speaks  in  the  music  of  the  brook. 
The  song  of  birds  and  the  soimds  of  a  mother  sheep 
with  her  newborn  lambs. 


i 
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00  5  with  His  people  when  old  friends  meet, 
new  Mendships  are  made, 
children  plan  and  a  baby  laughs, 
i  with  us  when  our  family  gathers 
3  mew  relationships  and  to  remember  the  past, 
ej  v^es  us  strength  to  deal  with  the  challenges  and  uncertainties  of  life, 
resence  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  world. 


Written  by  Lucy  Conant  — 1985 
Read  at  her  funeral,  October  30, 1991 
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Memoirs  of  a  West  Granville 

Childhood 
School  and  Recreation 


By  May  Aldrich  Hague 


Leona  and  I  walked  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  Ore  Hill  School,  a  one-room  school- 
house,  where  we  started  school  at  age  six. 
There  often  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  other 
pupils,  and  the  teacher  taught  all  nine  grades 
—  though  there  never  were  that  many  grades 
all  at  once.  When  I  graduated  from  eighth 
grade  in  1927,  and  Leona  from  ninth  grade, 
ninth  grade  was  discontinued. 

I  loved  school  and  liked  all  of  the  four  or 
five  teachers  I  had.  I  loved  the  books,  rulers, 
pencils,  crayons,  quantities  of  paper  —  the 
whole  bit.  From  the  first  day,  I  wanted  to  get 
right  home  and  play  school  and  decided  early 
in  life  to  be  a  teacher. 

On  the  way  to  school  we  passed  a  swamp, 
and  sometimes  we'd  choose  to  crawl  imder 
the  fence  and  jump  from  hummock  to  hiun- 


mock,  trying  not  to  fall  into  the  water.  Some- 
times, walking  home,  we'd  walk  from  the 
main  road  down  through  the  orchard  to  the 
house. 

We  carried  our  lunches  in  little  roimd  tin 
pails — sandwiches  of  home-made  bread  and 
always  home-baked  desserts. 

There  were  two  front  doors  to  the  school 
and  when  the  bell  rang,  the  boys  lined  up  in 
front  of  one,  and  the  girls  the  other.  When  the 
teacher  said,  'Tass,"  we  entered  our  own  little 
halls  referred  to  as  "entries,"  hung  up  our 
outer  clothes  if  it  was  cool  weather,  and  put 
our  lunch  boxes  on  shelves.  Abig  pail  of  water 
and  a  dipper  were  on  a  broad  sheif  in  the  girls' 
entry.  Older  pupils  took  turns  going  each 
morning  to  a  neighbor's  for  water.  (We  all 
drank  out  of  the  same  dipper!) 
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The  back  door  led  to  the  woodshed,  filled 
each  fell  by  my  father,  to  supply  wood  for  our 
stove  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Also  in  the 
woodshed  were  separate  toilets  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  (No  running  water!) 

At  recess,  we  played  tag,  hop-scotch,  duck 
on  the  rock,  and  bally-over  —  sometimes  a 
little  Softball.  Once  in  a  while  the  teacher  let 
us  have  a  sort  of  fox  and  geese  game  in  which 
half  the  pupils  stayed  inside  the  school  with 
the  shades  drawn  while  the  other  half  took 
many  scraps  of  torn  paper  and  started  off  on 
a  trail,  dropping  scraps  as  they  went.  After  a 
length  of  time  "the  geese"  started  out  to  find 
the  "foxes".  Being  in  the  country  we  could 
choose  fields  or  side  roads.  On  very  hot  days 
the  teacher  might  take  us  out  imder  the  big 
maple  tree  in  the  front  yard  and  read  us  a 
story  or  teach  us  a  poem  or  sing. 

On  Halloween  our  mothers  would  rig  up 
costumes  for  us  to  wear  to  the  party  at  school. 
We  had  no  place  to  go  "trick  or  treating"  on 
Halloween,  but  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
party  at  the  school  or  in  Academy  Hall  in  West 
Granville  Center.  On  Valentines  Day  — 
MMMM!  —  I  loved  that  one!.  We'd  start  a 
week  or  two  ahead  making  valentines  and 
drop  them  through  a  slot  in  a  big  lovely  Valen- 
tine Box  usually  decorated  by  the  teacher. 
Once  I  got  twelve  valentines  from  the  same 
boy.  (At  the  time,  I  was  in  an  upper  grade  and 
he  was  in  first  or  second.)  Once  one  of  our 
teachers  gave  us  each  a  balloon  which  turned 
into  a  lovely,  fat,  pink  Cupid! 

We  had  no  macadam  roads  then,  and  March 
gave  us  mud-time  off,  when  we  had  no  school 
because  of  muddy  traveling  conditions. 

A  big  day  for  us  was  "Decoration  Day" 
(Memorial  Day,  to  you.)  We  would  each  be 
given  slips  of  paper  with  names  of  war 
veterans  who  were  buried  in  the  West  Gran- 
ville Cemetery.  For  a  day  or  two  before,  we'd 
gather  many  wildflowers  or  garden  flowers  if 
available,  and  keep  them  in  water.  On  the 
special  day,  we'd  bring  them  to  school,  march 
sedately  down  Ore  Hill  (which  was  very 
steep)  then  up  the  next  hill  and  through  the 
village  to  the  cemetery.  There  we  would 


search  for  the  names  of  those  veterans  on  our 
slips  and  lay  a  few  flowers  on  their  graves. 
Then  we'd  meet,  sing  anthems,  perhaps  recite 
some  poems  that  were  appropriate  and  go 
back  to  school. 

One  of  our  teachers  wrote  a  memory  verse 
at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  each  week  and 
hoped  that  we  would  learn  them.  One  I  al- 
ways liked  was: 

"Lost,  One  golden  hour  set  with  sixty 
diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for  it 
is  gone  forever..." 

In  eighth  grade  we  were  requested  to  learn 
twenty  poems. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  would 
have  a  picnic,  usually  in  a  spot  we  could  reach 
by  walking. 

I  think  there  was  little  wrong  with  the 
education  we  got  in  that  one-room  school. 

Our  favorite  holidays  celebrated  outside  of 
school  were  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
Fourth  of  July.  For  Thanksgiving,  when  we 
were  very  young,  we  had  our  long  table  with 
extra  leaves  set  up  in  the  kitchen.  Sometimes 
we  had  cousins  join  us.  As  I  remember,  we 
had  roast  chicken  and  aU  the  "fixin's."  At 
Christmas,  we  went  down  into  the  pasture 
with  Daddy  to  cut  our  tree,  usually  a  hem- 
lock, for  we  had  no  spruce.  We'd  help  carry  it 
up  the  hill,  back  to  the  house.  Decorating  it 
was  fun.  The  kittens  had  as  much  fun  trying 
to  undecorate  the  lower  branches!  The  tinsel 
and  colored,  thin  glass  bulbs  of  many  colors 
shimmered  in  the  soft  light  of  the  Aladdin 
lamp  (artificial  gas  lamp),  and  I  still  enjoy  that 
look  fully  as  well  as  that  of  electric  bulbs.  A 
couple  of  days  before  Christmas,  we'd  start 
pinching  and  squeezing  the  gifts  imder  the 
tree  or  among  the  branches,  pleading  to 
"open  just  one!" 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  tried  to  be  patient 
waiting  for  Daddy  to  finish  his  chores  and  for 
us  to  have  all  the  supper  dishes  out  of  the  way. 
We  didn't  have  much  money  for  gifts  but 
were  grateful  for  whatever  we  got  —  except 
the  long  black,  cotton  stockings  we  got  from 
Grampa  Nelson.  The  older  we  got  ti\e  more 
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we  disliked  them,  for  some  of  our  peers  were 
wearing  lisle  hosiery  in  shades  of  tan.  We 
always  had  a  Christmas  tree  at  church,  too. 

On  Fourth  of  July,  we  seldom  got  to  see  any 
big  fireworks  display,  but  Uncle  Olin  would 
see  that  we  got  some  small  firecrackers,  a  few 
torpedoes,  and  best  of  all,  sparklers! 

This  was  not  a  holiday,  but  going  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  was  always  an 
event  we  looked  forward  to  with  excitement 
—  so  much  to  see,  so  much  to  eat!  All  of  the 
buildings  had  appeal  for  us,  especially  the 
Coliseum,  where  we'd  eat  the  lunch  Mother 
packed  and  watch  the  judging  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  We  like  to  hear  and  watch  the  big 
band  which  would  be  playing  in  the  upper 
rows  opposite  us.  Outside,  we  found  the 
usual  treats  of  candied  apples,  cotton  candy. 
Social  Whirls,  and  nougat  candy.  We  always 
came  home  full,  tired  and  happy. 

The  church  was  the  center  of  our  "social 
life."  Beginning  in  the  30s,  we  had  student 
ministers  from  the  Hartford  Seminary,  who 
boarded  with  us  weekends  during  the  school 
year  and  full-time  in  simuner.  Mrs.  Frisbie 
organized  the  yoimg  people's  choir  and  about 
eight  of  us  would  meet  at  the  Academy  week- 
ly for  choir  practice.  Before  this  we  attended 
Simday  School  and  were  each  given  a  Bible 
by  a  well-to-do  summer  resident,  Mr.  Downs. 


Leona  learned  to  read  notes  and  play  piano 
as  my  mother  and  atmt  had  before  us,  but  I 
never  put  enough  effort  into  it.  My  mother 
played  the  church  organ  for  forty  years  and 
Leona  took  over  from  her. 

At  the  Academy  next  door,  we  had  church 
suppers  put  on  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  on  Friday 
nights.  Once  when  we  were  walking  to  one  of 
the  suppers  ahead  of  Daddy,  and  carrying  our 
contribution  of  food,  Leona  was  carrying  a 
roaster  full  of  baked  beans.  The  hill  was 
covered  with  snow  and  she  set  the  roaster 
down  on  the  ground,  and  sat  on  it,  and  slid 
dov^  Ore  Hill. 

After  the  suppers,  when  the  tables  were 
cleared  away,  Mother  and  Daddy  played  for 
round  and  square  dancing.  Daddy  played  the 
fiddle  and  called  for  the  square  dances,  reels, 
and  contra  dances  while  my  mother  played 
chords  on  the  piano  to  accompany  him.  They 
both  played  by  note  from  sheet  music  for 
round  dancing — fox  trots,  waltzes,  and 
Sicilian  Circle.  In  the  last,  partners  would  ex- 
change often.  Those  were  the  days  we  looked 
forward  to  all  week! 

When  we  were  pre-school  age,  a  couple  of 
tables  would  be  up-ended  on  two  others  in 
the  kitchen  and  we  would  be  put  to  rest  on 
blankets  and  coats,  and  fall  asleep  to  the 
music,  till  we  were  awakened  at  midnight  to 
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go  home.  As  we  became  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  fethers  and  neighbors'  hiisbands  would 
teach  us  how  to  dance,  and  so  we  worked  our 
way  into  "the  crowd." 

In  winter,  sometimes  my  father  would  hitch 
the  horse  to  a  bobsled  with  a  bedding  of  hay 
and  blankets  and  we'd  ride  under  the  stars  a 
mile  to  the  supper  and  dance.  (We  had  a 
couple  of  sleighs,  but  I  don't  remember  riding 
in  them.)  He  would  put  the  horse  in  a  nearby 
bam  until  we  were  ready  to  go  home.  When 
we  were  teen-agers,  we  kept  our  eyes  on  the 
door  of  the  hall  to  see  if  there  might  be  a  new 
face,  someone  new  who  might  ask  us  to 
dance.  I  found  that  if  I  greatly  looked  forward 
to  an  evening  it  would  turn  out  to  be  just 
ordinary,  but  if  I  didn't  expect  much,  I'd  have 
more  fun  than  usual.  At  least  it  was  an  eve- 
ning when  all  families  came  and  enjoyed 
kicking  up  their  heels. 

Occasior\ally  we  had  a  buggy  ride.  For  in- 
stance, we  had  to  travel  six  miles  to  Granville 
to  a  blacksmith  to  have  the  horse  shod.  Daddy 
would  take  us  with  him,  buy  some  crackers, 
cheese,  and  soda  at  Ben  Gibbon's  Store,  and 
we'd  go  down  to  E)ickir\son's  grove  where  we 
would  eat  our  limch  while  Mr.  Marcotte  was 
shoeing  our  horse.  Old  Pet.  It  was  up  and 
down  hill  most  of  the  way.  When  we  made  the 
last  turn  for  home,  it  was  amusing  to  see  her 
pick  up  her  feet  and  change  her  gait. 

Once  when  Leona  and  I  went  to  visit  family 
friends  in  West  Hartland,  about  four  miles 
away,  I  was  never  more  homesick  in  my  life! 
Mr.  Ransome  was  strict  and  scared  me  by 
insisting  his  daughter  eat  everything  he  put 
on  her  plate.  I  was  afraid  he'd  make  me  eat 
tomatoes!  We  had  no  such  rigid  rules  at  home 
and  I  was  a  fussy  eater  till  I  was  about  sixteen. 
When  we  got  to  bed  that  night,  Leona  and  I 
started  whispering  about  whether  we  dared 
try  to  slip  away  and  walk  home! 

When  we  visited  in  Vermont  at  my  Uncle 
Albert's,  or  in  North  Chester  at  my  Aunt 
Mary's,  we  were  with  Daddy  and  Mother  and 
enjoyed  those  times  (except  to  get  to  the  toilet, 
you  had  to  go  down  a  narrow  alleyway  be- 
tween two  buildings  and  across  the  yard,  and 


big  fat  gray  spiders  were  in  webs  overhead  — 
like  the  one  in  Charlotte's  Web.  Horrors!) 

We  especially  enjoyed  visiting  our  aunt  and 
imde  in  Bristol,  Conn.  They  had  no  children 
and  "went  all  out"  to  entertain  us.  Aunt 
Mayme  would  take  us  to  nearby  Rockwell 
Park  where  we'd  feed  the  ducks  and  watch 
children  in  wading.  Even  better  was  a  trolley 
trip  to  Lake  Compounce  in  Southington, 
where  we'd  see  a  lot  of  activity.  There  was  a 
roller  coaster,  swimming  and  ice  cream 
stands  —  and  always  music  floating  out  over 
the  water.  Sometimes  we'd  go  by  trolley  to 
New  Britain  on  a  shopping  tour  or  just  to 
downtown  Bristol. 

At  that  time,  they  lived  on  the  "North  side" 
of  Bristol,  in  an  upstairs  apartment  over  a  Dr. 
Spring,  and  right  next  to  the  "Palace  of 
Sweets"  in  front  of  which  we  took  the  trolley. 
When  we  went  shopping  downstreet  in  the 
afternoon.  Aunt  Mayme  would  have  on  a  nice 
dress,  a  bit  above  the  ones  she  wore  mornings 
while  doing  her  marketing.  Even  if  she  didn't 
go  out,  she'd  change  her  dress  every  after- 
noon in  case  caUers  might  drop  in.  She  always 
wore  a  hat,  and  when  we  met  anyone  she 
knew  or  recognized,  she'd  bow  her  head 
slightly  and  say  "'T  do?"  short  for  "How  do 
you  do?" 

She  said  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  her 
mother  would  send  her  and  her  sister  to  every 
coal  company  in  town  to  get  the  price  per  ton, 
so  she  could  order  from  the  one  which  was 
the  cheapest. 

Bristol  was  an  industrial  city  and  upon 
looking  to  the  south  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  their  apartment,  you  could  see  many  tall 
smokestacks  —  at  New  Departure,  Ingraham 
Qock,  Wallace  Barnes,  etc.  At  noon  and  at 
closing  time  their  whistles  would  blow, 
sounding  deep  and  full  like  steamboat 
whistles.  When  the  whistles  blew.  Aunt 
Mayme  would  let  us  start  down  No.  Main 
Street  to  meet  Uncle  Olin,  who  always  came 
home  to  dinner  at  noon.  Such  crowds  poured 
out  of  the  factories,  filling  the  sidewalks! 
Sometimes  after  work  in  the  late  afternoon, 
he'd  stop  at  Charley's  and  buy  us  ice  cream 
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cones. 

More  than  once,  he  took  us  to  the  seashore, 
(not  beach,  to  us,  as  it  is  to  people  today). 
Savin  Rock,  Lighthouse  Point  or  Old  Lyme. 
Aunt  Mayme  always  packed  us  a  picnic  lunch 
and  we'd  wade,  looking  for  shells  and  dig  for 
clams.  At  other  times  he'd  take  us  to  a  carnival 
or  a  fair  or  even  Ringling  Brothers'  Circus. 

There  was  the  Bristol  Theater  where  we'd 
see  a  movie  and  vaudeville. 

Our  first  car  was  a  Model  T  Ford,  called  a 
"Tin  Lizzie"  by  many.  It  had  four  wheels,  a 
windshield,  a  brass  radiator  and  four  doors, 
and  had  to  be  cranked  to  get  started.  The  top 
half  of  the  car  was  open  to  the  elements.  If  it 
rained  or  snowed,  there  were  "curtains" 
made  of  something  like  black  oilcloth  that 
could  be  fastened  in  —  quite  a  job  in  a  high 
wind  or  thundershower.  A  tank  on  the  run- 
ning board  carried  the  gas  vdth  which  to  light 
the  headlights.  When  we  came  come  from 
church  or  points  east,  we  had  to  get  out  and 
climb  Ore  Hill,  which  was  fairly  steep.  Quite 
often  "Lizzie"  wouldn't  go  up  head-first  be- 


cause of  the  gas  flow,  so  Daddy  would  tiim  it 
around  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  go  up 
backwards.  Grandma  Aldrich  and  we  girls 
would  get  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and 
walk  to  the  top  where  Daddy  would  wait  for 
us.  I  can  still  hear  Mother  saying,  "George 
Aldrich,  I'm  not  going  to  ride  up  that  hill 
backwards!" 

When  we  were  teen-agers.  Daddy  bought 
our  second  car,  a  Plymouth  sedan.  We  both 
got  our  licenses  learning  to  drive  that  car. 

When  Leona  and  1  were  in  high  school 
Daddy  contracted  to  transport  two  girls  who 
lived  two  or  three  miles  beyond  us  to  school, 
using  the  Plymouth  in  spring  and  fall.  In  the 
vdnter,  the  roads  weren't  always  plowed  well 
enough  for  cars,  so  he  fixed  up  a  rig,  the  base 
of  which  was  our  bobsled  hitched  to  our 
horse.  He  stood  a  four  foot  pole  at  each  comer 
and  fastened  a  tarpaulin  of  sorts  to  each 
comer  to  provide  a  roof.  He  put  hay  and 
blankets  inside  so  the  girls  had  a  comfortable, 
warm  ride  to  school. 

(To  be  continued) 


Thrush  -  Gray-checked  or  Olive-backed 
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Terrible  Tragedy  at  Russell 

by  Alice  Britton 


Time  and  News  Letter 
Westfield,  Mass.,  May  19, 1880 

Qiarles  W.  Bromley,  the  six-year-old  child 
of  William  F.  Bromley  of  Russell,  was  foimd 
dead  at  his  father's  house  at  noon  on 
Thursday  last.  The  story  as  told  by  the  duld's 
father  is  that  returning  home  from  work 
Thursday  noon,  he  inquired  for  Charlie  and 
was  told  by  his  wife  that  she  had  not  seen  the 
lad  since  10  o'clock,  when  he  was  playing 
along  the  brook.  Alarmed,  the  father  hurried 
in  search,  and  found  the  child  face  downward 
in  water  about  two  feet  deep.  He  turned  the 
body  over  and  found  it  to  be  cold  and  stiff. 
Affrighted  and  stunned,  he  hastened  for  as- 
sistance, and  some  men  who  were  working  on 
a  farm  nearby  took  the  body  from  the  water 
and  carried  it  to  the  house.  For  some  hours,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  boy  fell  into  the  brook 
and  was  accidentally  drowned;  but  when 
closer  examination  was  made,  bruises  were 
found  upon  the  body  and  head.  Dr.  Waterman 
was  notified,  and  Friday  afternoon  made  an 
autopsy  of  the  body.  Every  organ  was  found 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  lungs,  showing  the  falsity 
of  the  theory  advanced  at  first  by  some  people 
that  he  had  fallen  from  a  tree,  which  stuimed 
him,  and  then  rolled  into  the  brook.  On  the 
head  and  arms  were  found  bruises,  the  skull 
on  the  left  side  being  fractured  from  the  ear  to 
the  back  of  the  skull,  and  some  pieces  were 
driven  into  the  brain.  On  the  right  side  just 
above  the  ear  was  a  large  bruise  made  by  a 
blow  which,  though  it  did  not  break  the  skull, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  imconsdousness.  On 
the  arms  were  bruises  as  if  the  child  had 
received  them  in  attempting  to  ward  off 
blows  from  its  head.  As  if  to  fix  the  fact  of  the 
murder  more  conclusively,  on  either  side  of 
the  throat  were  marks  made  by  the  pressure 


of  fingers,  showing  that  probably  the  mur- 
derer held  the  lad  by  the  throat  while  inflict- 
ing the  fatal  blows.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Waterman,  the  child  came  to  his  end  by  blows 
inflicted  upon  the  left  side  of  the  head,  frac- 
turing the  skull  and  causing  death  soon  after 

As  soon  as  the  rumors  of  foul  play  began  to 
circulate  in  Russell,  a  crowd  assembled  at 
Bromleys'  house.  Parties  searched  the 
premises,  and  found  upon  the  bam  floor  what 
they  called  spots  of  fresh  blood.  Suspicion 
began  to  point  to  Mrs.  Bromley,  based  on 
interviews  with  members  of  her  family  and 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Bromley  is  only  about  22 
years  old  and  was  married  some  three  years 
ago;  she  had  two  children,  one  two  years  and 
the  other  three  months.  Bromley's  first  v^dfe 
and  the  mother  of  Charlie  died  five  years  ago, 
and  the  child  was  for  two  years  without  a 
mother.  The  theory  is  that  the  murderer, 
whoever  it  was,  in  a  fit  of  passion  became 
enraged  v^dth  the  boy,  dragged  him  to  the  bam 
and,  with  the  left  hand  grasping  his  little 
throat,  in  the  other  wielded  a  short  heavy 
cudgel  which  easily  crushed  in  the  skull.  The 
effect  of  the  blows  was  perhaps  imexpected, 
and  it  was  then  necessary  to  conceal  the 
crime,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  brook  and  laid  in  the  water 
where  found.  Among  the  things  supporting 
this  supposition  is  the  fact  of  blood  on  the 
bam  floor  and  the  finding  of  the  boy's  hat 
between  the  brook  and  the  bam.  Mr.  Bromley, 
a  man  of  about  30,  owns  v^dth  his  mother  the 
little  farm  on  which  he  lives,  and  bears  a  good 
reputation  as  a  hard  worker  and  affectionate 
husband  and  father  He  is  well  nigh  broken 
hearted  over  his  loss.  The  funeral  of  the  mur- 
dered lad  took  place  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  he  was  buried 
beside  his  mother. 

The  Union  of  Tuesday  evening  says:  The 
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Russell  boy's  murder  is  still  the  principal 
theme  of  conversation  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  and  each  day  brings  out  more 
facts  which  serve  to  increase  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  boy's  step-mother, 
Mrs.  V\^Uiam  F.  Bromley.  Simday  forenoon 
Mrs.  Bromley  went  to  the  residence  of  her 
father,  and  in  the  afternoon  Deputy  Sheriff 
T.M.  Cooley  went  to  Russell  to  summon  some 
witnesses.  He  was  informed  that  a  man 
named  Burleigh,  living  in  Huntington,  while 
driving  by  the  house  at  11  a.m.  Thursday, 
heard  a  scream  and  a  racket  in  the  house,  and 
immediately  after  returning  home  and  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  the  boy,  at  once  declared  it 
to  be  a  murder.  Qothes  were  also  foimd  on 
which  there  was  blood.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  deputy,  without  any  warrant,  placed  Mrs. 
Bromley  under  arrest.  She  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  two  keepers,  and  toward  eve- 
ning strangers  appeared  in  Russell  and  began 
to  make  cautious  inquiries  as  to  how  many 
men  would  be  placed  on  guard.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  fastening  had  been 
removed  from  the  window,  and  there  were 
some  hurried  conversations  between  a 
stranger  riding  by  and  Mrs.  Bromley's  sister, 
and  it  began  to  be  feared  that  Mrs.  Bromley 
was  to  be  spirited  away  during  the  night.  Six 
additional  men  were  subsequently  dis- 
patched to  guard  the  woman. 

The  wildest  rumors  were  afloat,  but  noth- 
ing further  transpired  until  Monday,  when 
Trial  Justice  Fuller  went  up  to  conduct  the 
inquest.  A  large  crowd  had  gathered  about 
the  hotel,  but  the  examination  was  at  first 
private.  Only  William  F.  Bromley,  the  father  of 
the  murdered  boy,  the  judge,  the  officers,  and 
the  newspaper  men  were  admitted.  Mr. 
Bromley,  who  is  about  30  years  old,  appeared 
nearly  overcome  by  the  great  calamity.  He 
testified  that  he  last  saw  his  son  alive  a  few 
minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning  when  he 
went  to  work,  and  gave  the  circumstances  of 
finding  the  body.  He  identified  a  dress  skirt 
which  was  produced  by  the  state  detectives, 
as  the  property  of  his  wife,  having  been  given 
to  her  by  his  mother. 


Elizabeth  L.  Bromley,  the  step-mother  and 
wife,  at  first  refused  to  testify  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Lawyer  M.R  Knowlton,  but  after- 
wards consented.  She  gave  little  sign  of 
emotion,  and  testified  that  she  was  married 
May  19,  three  years  ago.  Her  husband  had  a 
son  before  she  was  married.  Last  saw  the  boy 
in  a  swamp  over  the  fence.  Saw  the  body  after 
it  was  brought  in.  Identified  the  dress  sldrt  but 
said  she  did  not  wear  it  Thursday  forenoon, 
but  wore  a  wrapper.  Had  not  whipped  the 
boy  within  a  year.  As  to  the  spots  on  the  dress, 
she  thought  they  were  berry  stains  and  those 
on  the  carpet  were  explained  as  the  work  of 
the  little  girl.  After  Mrs.  Bromley  had  testified, 
the  examination  was  adjourned  to  the  town 
hall  at  three  o'clock. 

At  the  examination  in  the  afternoon,  Joseph 
Miller  testified  that  he  was  in  the  field,  35  rods 
from  the  brook  and  house,  but  saw  nothing 
and  heard  nothing.  Frank  P.  Bizer  saw  the  boy 
just  after  he  was  taken  from  the  brook.  He 
worked  in  sight  of  the  brook  until  11  a.m.  but 
saw  nothing  or  heard  nothing.  Ira  C.  Burleigh 
testified  that  in  going  from  Hvmtington  to 
Russell  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  heard 
three  or  four  cries  like  the  squawk  of  a  hen. 
He  saw  the  child  when  he  came  back,  and 
thought  then  that  the  tragedy  was  connected 
with  the  cry.  Mrs.  Maria  Burleigh  cor- 
roborated his  testimony  and  said  that  the  cries 
were  smothered. 

Electa  A.  Mortimore,  mother  of  Mr.  Brom- 
ley and  step-mother  of  his  v^e,  said  she  had 
seen  Mrs.  Bromley  whip  Charley  once,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  over  the  head  with  a  whip 
which  left  marks  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  the  marks  remained  several  days.  Mrs. 
Bromley  whipped  the  child  again  the  same 
day  with  the  whip  and  the  butt  end  of  the 
whip.  She  had  had  fears  for  the  cliild.  She  did 
not  live  with  her  son. 

Jennie  Maroney,  seven  years  old,  identified 
the  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Bromley  as  not  the  one 
with  stains.  Dr.  Waterman  testified  that  he 
saw  the  body  Thursday,  just  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  water.  He  held  an  autopsy  Friday  at 
3  p.m.,  and  found  on  the  head  evidence  of 
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many  severe  contusions.  It  was  bleeding  at 
the  ear,  the  skull  was  crushed,  and  there 
marks  on  both  forearms,  etc. 

At  the  dose  of  the  inquest,  at  the  insistence 
of  Justice  Fuller,  Mrs.  Bromley  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  murder  by  Deputy  Sheriff 
Cooley.  Her  attorney  waived  the  examina- 
tion, entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  the  case 
was  postponed  to  Westfield  next  Tuesday. 
The  sheriff,  after  consultation  with  the  town 
authorities,  consented  to  confine  the  woman 
in  charge  of  four  men  in  the  house  of  Capt. 
Roland  Parks. 

Mrs.  Bromley,  who  is  a  woman  of  medium 
size,  rather  slim,  with  brown  hair,  grey  eyes, 
a  rather  soft  complexion,  but  a  firm  set  mouth, 
was  well  and  neatly  dressed,  and  bore  herself 
through  the  trying  ordeal  with  admirable  self- 
possession,  but  when  she  was  informed  that 
she  must  go  to  jail,  her  courage  failed  her  and 
a  heart-rendering  spectacle  took  place. 
Throwing  her  head  upon  her  sister's  shoulder 
she  burst  out  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping, 
declaring  between  her  sobs,  "I  can't  go!  I 
won't  go,"  while  a  two-year-old  babe  on  her 
knee  added  its  cries  as  if  in  sympathy,  and  a 
sister-in-law  was  endeavoring  to  quiet  the 
five-month-old  babe.  The  husband,  F.  W. 
Bromley,  who  was  nearly  distracted  by  this 
new  misfortune,  had  been  assisted  from  the 
hall,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  the  most 
poignant  grief. 

The  afternoon  examination  at  the  town  hall 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  excited 
people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
ladies.  The  opinion  of  those  who  heard  the 
full  inquest  were  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of 
Mrs.  Bromley.  Many  professed  a  desire  to 
believe  her  innocent,  but  they  ask,  "What  pos- 
sible motive  could  anyone  else  have  had,  and 
how  came  the  spots  of  supposed  blood  on  the 
dress?" 

The  Attorney,  Lawyer  Knowlton,  and  rela- 
tives of  Mrs.  Bromley,  including  Hon.  George 
West  of  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.,  uncle  of  Wil- 
liam Mortimore,  father  of  Mrs.  Bromley, 
visited  this  town  yesterday  to  try  to  persuade 
Justice  Fuller  to  nolpros  [an  enby  on  a  court 


record  discontinuing  the  charge]  the  charge  of 
murder  and  charge  it  to  an  offense  for  which 
heavy  bail  can  be  accepted.  Mr.  Fuller  has 
taken  the  matter  under  consideration  and  will 
consult  with  District  Attorney  Leonard  in 
regard  to  it,  but  there  is  little  probability  of 
such  a  change.  District  Attorney  Leonard  says 
he  caimot  bring  the  case  before  the  Grand  Jury 
now  in  session,  and  it  will  have  to  go  over  to 
the  December  term.  Unless  the  charge  of  mur- 
der is  modified  at  the  examination  in  this 
town  next  Tuesday  Mrs.  Bromley  will  have  to 
go  to  jail  for  some  months.  Sheriff  Sanderson 
indorses  Deputy  Coole/s  action  in  placing 
the  accused  imder  guard  at  Riassell  instead  of 
committing  her  to  jail,  and  she  probably  will 
remain  there  until  Tuesday,  when  she  will  be 
brought  to  this  town  for  a  continuation  of  the 
examination. 

The  dead  child  bore  evidence  upon  his  per- 
son of  having  been  severely  beaten  with  whip 
or  stick.  Detective  Mimyan,  who  examined 
the  body,  says  that  he  discovered  16  marks 
upon  one  arm,  which  might  have  been 
received  in  the  endeavor  to  shield  his  head 
from  the  blows.  Somebody  committed  this 
terrible  deed,  and  whoever  did  it  should  suf- 
fer the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  blood 
of  that  poor  innocent  boy,  now  silent  in  the 
grave,  calls  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  his  murderer,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  perpetrator  of  this  horrible  deed  will 
be  discovered  and  punished.  The  accused 
should  receive  the  full  benefit  of  any  and  all 
doubts  in  the  case,  but  the  examination 
should  be  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  Jus- 
tice Fuller  is  determined  that  it  shall  be. 

Times  and  News  Letter 
Westfield,  Mass.  May  26, 1880 

The  examination  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Brom- 
ley, charged  with  the  murder  of  her  stepson 
at  RusseU,  was  continued  at  the  town  hall  in 
this  town  before  Trial  Justice  Fuller,  yesterday. 
A  dozen  witnesses,  more  or  less,  were  ex- 
amined. Lawyer  Knowlton  appeared  for  the 
defense  and  Mr.  Fuller  conducted  the  case  for 
the  Commonwealth.  William  F.  Bromley, 
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father  of  the  murdered  boy,  was  the  principal 
witness.  The  only  new  and  important  point 
bearing  upon  the  case  brought  out  in  his  tes- 
timony was  the  fact  that  the  accused  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  boy  which  culminated 
last  spring  in  a  formal  demand  from  her  that 
either  she  of  the  boy  must  leave.  The  father 
being  reluctant  to  send  his  boy  away, 
hesitated,  whereupon  the  step-mother 
proceeded  to  put  her  threat  into  execution 
and  left  the  house,  but  was  persuaded  to 
return  on  the  assurance  that  the  boy  should 
be  removed  the  next  morning.  The  father  took 
the  boy  to  his  grandfather  and  he  remained 
away  from  home  till  bout  a  week  before  his 
death. 

The  father  admitted  on  cross  examination 
that  he  had  never  known  the  step-mother  to 
administer  any  undue  punishment  to  the  boy, 
and  corroborated  in  this  statement  by  Sarah 
E.  Clark,  who  was  a  domestic  in  the  family  for 
several  weeks  last  winter.  She  had  seen  Mrs. 
Bromley  whip  the  boy  two  or  three  times  with 
a  broken  whip  for  disobeying  her,  but  never 
severely,  and  she  shut  him  into  the  woodshed 
once  or  twice  as  a  pimishment  for  some  mis- 
demeanor. It  did  not  appear  in  evidence  that 
she  had  abused  or  maltreated  the  boy,  but  it 
was  apparent  from  the  father's  testimony, 
and  he  seemed  guarded  in  what  he  said,  the 
deceased  lad  was  a  "bone  of  contention"  in 
the  family  and  that  a  policy  of  life  insurance 
in  favor  of  the  boy  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  father  seemed  both  mentally  and 
physically  crushed,  and  his  mother  sat  beside 
him  and  fanned  him  while  he  was  giving  his 
testimony. 

As  we  went  pretty  fully  into  the  details  last 
week,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go 
over  the  ground  again.  Deputy  Sheriff 
Lindsey  of  Huntington,  exhibited  several  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel  which  Mrs.  Bromley 
wore  on  the  day  of  the  homicide,  on  which 
there  appeared  to  be  spots  of  blood,  but  which 
were  not  verified  by  any  medical  or  expert 
testimony.  A  piece  of  rag  carpet  taken  from 
the  kitchen  was  exhibited  having  upon  it 
stains  resembling  blood,  as  was  a  handker- 


chief and  a  whip  stalk.  Medical  Examiner 
Waterman  testified  to  having  in  his  posses- 
sion a  portion  of  the  bam  floor  upon  wliich 
appears  (to  be)  clots  of  blood,  but  whether  it 
is  human  blood  remains  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burleigh  repeated  their  tes- 
timony given  last  week,  to  the  effect  that  they 
heard  smothered  noises  while  passing 
Bromle/s  premises  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  of  the  homicide,  but  whether  they 
proceeded  from  the  house  or  bam  they  could 
not  tell.  As  they  supposed  at  the  time  that  the 
noise  proceeded  from  the  killing  of  fowls. 
Their  little  girl  called  her  parents  attention  to 
the  noise  at  the  time,  and  the  father  explained 
to  her  the  probable  cause,  and  also  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  dispatching  fowls.  Nothing 
strange  was  thought  of  the  noises  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Laura  Carrington,  aunt  of  the  accused, 
a  new  witness,  testified  that  Mrs.  Bromley, 
when  told  in  the  court  room  at  Russell  that  she 
must  go  to  jail,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  dear!  I  can't 
and  I  shan't  go  to  jail.  Matters  grow  worse.  If 
someone  had  been  there  that  forenoon,  this 
would  not  have  happened!"  This  exclamation 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bromley  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  guilt,  for  she  might  have  meant 
that  if  someone  had  been  with  her  that  she 
would  not  have  been  suspected  of  the  terrible 
crime. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  for  the 
Commonwealth,  Lawyer  Knowlton  made  a 
very  able  plea  for  his  client,  bringing  out  the 
strong  points  of  the  case  in  the  defense  in  a 
candid  and  impressive  manner.  He  claimed 
that  the  evidence  was  not  of  a  character  that 
demanded  that  she  should  be  held  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  but  that  it  was  in  the 
province  of  the  Magistrate  to  hold  her  for 
manslaughter,  under  heavy  bail.  Mr.  Fuller  in 
summing  up  for  the  Commonwealth,  briefly 
reviewed  the  evidence,  and  decided  that  it 
was  his  painful  duty  as  a  Magistrate  to  require 
her  to  be  held  to  answer  the  charge  of  murder 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Springfield,  next 
December.  She  was  therefore  taken  back  to  jail 
by  Sheriff  Sanderson,  where  she  must  remain 
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for  five  months.  Mr.  Fuller,  in  deciding  this 
case,  acted  conscientiously  and  from  a  deep 
sense  of  duty. 

The  town  hall  was  crowded  with  people, 
including  ladies  and  a  great  many  people 
from  the  surroimding  towns.  Mrs.  Bromley 
was  brought  over  from  Springfield  on  the  9:25 


train  in  charge  of  Sheriff  Sanderson.  She,  with 
her  babe  of  a  few  months  old,  occupied  a  front 
seat  and  seemed  to  be  as  indifferent  to  what 
was  going  on  as  the  most  disinterested  spec- 
tator. She  is  about  22  years  of  age,  is  well 
connected  and  has  hitherto  borne  a  good 
character. 


Editors'  note:  At  this  point,  we  were  unable  to 
find  a  printed,  journalistic  conclusion  to  the  case. 
However,  in  an  epic  poem,  written  hy  Winifred 
Aldrich  of  Russell,  Mass.,  (year  unknown)  and 
found  in  a  book  belonging  to  Esther  M.  Hart  of 
Blandford,  Mass.  -  (1924)  we  glean  the  following 
information:) 

After  six  months  in  jail,  Mrs.  Bromley  was 
tried,  not  for  murder,  but  for  manslaughter. 
Bail  was  set  for  $2,000  and  she  was  set  free  to 
appear  for  trial  the  following  May  (1881). 
However,  her  case  was  again  put  off  until  the 
following  December.  At  this  time 

"The  bonds  they  were  paid  and  she  was  set  free, 
The  murderer  of  an  innocent  child. " 

William  Bromley  was  terribl)  broken  up  by 
the  circumstances 


"His  courage  all  gone 

And  life  is  a  burden  to  him. " 

Sarah,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bromley's  daughter  (at 
this  time  about  three  years  old),  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Bromley's  mother  to  raise. 
Elizabeth  Bromley  took  the  youngest  child 
and  moved  west 

"For  fear  of  being  arrested  again." 

And  as  far  as  is  known,  the  murder  of  the 
boy  was  never  solved  or  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Ms.  Aldrich  concluded  her  poem  thus: 

"But  God  in  the  heavens  who  witnessed  the  seen 
Will  see  she  is  punished  in  time. 
If  not  in  this  world,  she  will  in  the  next 
When  she's  called  to  account  for  the  crime." 
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Union  Station 


OFFiaAL  WORD  FROM  OFFICE  OF  LINE  IN  BOSTON 
Work  will  be  Started  When 
Details  Have  Been  Completed 
And  Bids  Accepted 
PROPOSAL  CALLS  FOR  NINE  TRACKS 
Entrance  to  Passenger  Building  from  Liberty  Street 
Citizens  Express  Their  Joy 


STATION  WORTH  $4,000,000 
IN  NEXT  THREE  YEARS  IS 
PROMISED  BY  B.  &  A.  ROAD 


Taken 
From 

Springfield  Union,  Dec  19, 1922 


A  new  Union  Station,  long  sought  by  the 
people  of  Springfield,  will  become  an  ac- 
tuality within  three  years. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Raikoad  yesterday 
announced  at  the  general  offices  in  South  Sta- 
tion, Boston,  that  the  new  Springfield  ter- 
minal has  been  authorized.  The  railroad 
engineers  have  been  working  on  plans  for 
several  months,  and  work  will  begin  as  soon 
as  the  detail  plans  can  be  completed  and  sent 
out  to  contractors  for  bids. 

The  new  Union  Station  will  imdoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  completely 
equipped  railroad  stations  in  all  New 
England,  railroad  experts  have  agreed.  It  will 
be  exceeded  in  size  only  by  South  Station  in 
Boston  and  will  be  comparable  in  general 
plan  to  the  New  Haven  terminal.  Considering 
the  size  of  Springfield,  the  new  station  should 
fill  the  railroad  needs  of  the  dty  fully  as  ade- 
quately as  the  famous  Union  Station  in  Kan- 
sas City  for  example. 


In  three  years,  the  railroad  officials  have 
estimated  the  whole  project  should  be  com- 
pleted. This  includes  the  new  station  build- 
ing, the  new  baggage,  mail  and  express 
building,  subways,  tracks,  platforms,  train 
shed,  and  electric  interlocking  system.  The 
total  cost  will  be  approximately  $4,000,000. 

Mall  Building  is  First 

After  the  bids  have  been  let,  work  will  be 
started  first  on  the  new  mall,  baggage  and 
express  building,  which  wiU  be  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tracks  just  east  of  the  Hotel 
Cooley.  The  present  north  side  station  will 
then  be  torn  down  and  the  new  station  build- 
ing erected.  The  present  south  side  station 
will  then  be  removed  and  the  layout  of  new 
tracks,  subways,  platform,  and  canopies  com- 
pleted. 

"Glorious  news!"  exclaimed  Mayor  Edwin 
F.  Leonard  just  before  the  City  Council  meet- 
ing. "Now  all  we  need  is  a  new  post  office  and 
customs  house,  and  Springfield  will  be  on  the 
map  for  fair." 
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City  Fathers  Skeptical 

Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  council  echoed  the  Mayor's  senti- 
ments. Some  were  inclined  to  be  skeptical. 
"I'll  bet  that  means  33  instead  of  three  years," 
one  alderman  said.  "You've  got  to  show  me 
that  new  station  before  I'll  believe  it,"  a  coun- 
cilman remarked. 

But  their  skepticism  left  them  when  they 
learned  that  the  news  had  come  directly  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  B  &  A,  in  Boston.  And 
then,  "It's  almost  too  good  to  be  true,"  came 
from  several  conservative  citizens. 

"I  didn't  believe  it  could  possibly  happen 
before  next  spring,"  declared  B.A.  Hapgood, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Springfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  referring  to  the  authorization 


of  the  new  station  by  the  railroad  yesterday. 
"We  can  all  be  very  happy  about  it.  I  under- 
stand, also,  that  the  plans  of  the  interior  of  the 
passenger  building  have  been  changed  so  as 
to  greatly  improve  the  arrangement  con- 
sidered a  few  years  ago." 

Steiger  Surprised 

Albert  Steiger,  Bertram  J.  Craig,  and  Albert 
W.  Cobb  of  the  Improvement  League  of 
Springfield  all  remarked,  "for  when  we  were 
down  there  in  Boston  recently  talking  with 
the  railroad  officials  about  a  new  station,  they 
seemed  doubtful  about  it,  chiefly  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds.  But  the  good  things  seem  to 
be  coming  along  now,  just  as  the  Vernon  Street 
widening  will.  Next  ought  to  come  the  new 
post  office." 


Jhe  ^Imdford  Monthly. 


W.    H.  OOONEY. 


BLANDFORD.  MASS. 


Did  you  get  a  good  catch  ?  No !  The  reason  was  you  did  not 
buy  your  tackle  at  our  store.    We  have  in  Etock    ::    ::    ::  :: 

FiSH  ROLES  FROM  25c.  TO  S/.50. 

LINES,    HOOKS,  BASKETS. 

In  fact,  everything  needed  to  complete  your  tackle.    Call  and  look  them  over. 


Buy  your  GAJRDEN  SEEDS  early  and  get  the  pick  of  our  assortment. 
Remember  you  get  better  results  from  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  than  from  any  other 
brand  on  the  market.    Ji  you  don't  know  it  a  trial  will  convince  you. 

Look  over  our  line  of  PAINTS,  BRUSHES,  WALL  PAPER  and  LIME. 


W.  H.  COONEY, 


BLANDFORD. 
MASS. 
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One-Room  Schools 

By  Jeannie  Cooper 


Alice  Britton's  report  on  Myrtis  Smith  as  a 
one-room  school  teacher  (Summer  1991)  cer- 
tainly stirred  memories!  It  is  good  to  hear 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  if  there  is  one. 
Most  of  the  teachers  whom  I  knew  in  the 
country  schools  boarded  with  nearby  families 
and  walked  to  school,  as  did  the  students. 

I  attended  classes  in  four  different  one- 
room  schools:  the  North  School  in  North 
Heath  and  the  branch  school,  also  in  North 
Heath,  Massachusetts;  a  school  in  Shirkshire, 
a  part  of  Conway;  and  the  Riverside  School  in 
Worthington.  The  first  three  were  all  within 
one  year! 

We  all  brought  lunches  in  diimer  pails. 
Soup  could  be  heated  on  the  wood  stove  at 
noon  during  cold  weather.  The  "junk"  food  so 
popular  nowadays  was  unheard  of.  No  doubt 
we  would  have  been  as  obsessed  with  it  as 
folks  are  today. 

There  were  probably  15  or  more  students  in 
the  room,  up  through  eighth  grade.  Some- 
times there  were  only  one  or  two  in  a  grade. 
Interest  was  high.  If  one  became  bored,  it  was 
always  possible  to  listen  in  on  another  class 
as  I  usuaUy  did.  Our  teacher  would  give  out 
assignments  and  then  have  each  grade  take 
turns  reading  or  reciting.  Sometimes  classes 
would  be  combined  for  a  lesson  in  history  or 
math.  We  had  one  teacher  who  sparked  up 
Friday  afternoons  with  spelling  bees  and 
rapid  calculation.  It  kept  us  on  our  toes! 

At  North  School,  Frank  Gleason  taught  us 
and  coached  games  of  soft-ball  at  noon  as  he 
joined  in  the  game.  We'd  have  races  of  various 
kinds  and  explore  the  surrounding  field  and 
woods.  One  day  the  cousin  with  whom  I  lived 
had  no  sandwich  material  so  I  brought  a  spe- 
cial treat  at  noon.  While  she  sat  on  the  stone 
wall  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  hot  biscuits  and 
tomato  soup  —  homemade  of  course! 


North  School  may  have  closed  that  year 
because  in  the  faU  I  was  sent  down  the  hiU  in 
another  direction  to  Branch  School.  I  have 
little  recollection  of  classes  there  but  do  recall 
the  blackboard  on  the  little  porch  where  we 
could  test  our  drawing  skills.  A  pasture  lay 
behind  the  school  and  there  we  romped  at 
recess  rather  than  in  the  school  yard. 

Not  long  afterward,  my  sister,  brother  and 
I  were  boarded  with  a  family  in  Shirkshire, 
while  our  father  earned  his  living.  There,  Miss 
Oliver  held  forth.  She  was  pretty  and  stayed 
vnth  a  family  across  the  road  from  the  school. 
We  saw  the  place  a  few  years  ago.  When  the 
three  of  us  had  measles,  the  other  children 
made  us  Valentines.  We  lived  with  the  Hol- 
comb  family  who  had  a  daughter  Eveline. 
Mrs.  Holcomb  encouraged  me  to  read  aloud 
and  insisted  that  I  use  my  right  hand  for 
writing.  Miss  Oliver  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
me  in  school,  but  I  used  the  left  hand  when- 
ever she  looked  the  other  way.  (I'm  still  a  lefty 
except  for  writing.) 

After  three  years  of  living  in  Longmeadow 
and  attending  a  larger  school  we  once  again 
found  ourselves  in  a  one-room  school.  That 
experience  we  remember  well  since  we  were 
older.  By  then  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade.  This 
was  Riverside  School. 

Janitor  work  was  done  by  the  older  boys, 
such  as  keeping  the  wood  fire  going,  filling 
the  woodbox,  sweeping  the  floor  and  shovel- 
ing paths  in  winter.  Miss  Doris  Stedman  was 
our  teacher  and  lived  with  the  Cudworths. 
Dr.  Robinson  came  to  give  basic  physical 
exams  and  the  dreaded  shots.  Mrs.  Torrey 
taught  music.  I  don't  recall  that  we  had  a 
special  art  teacher.  Lessons  in  Palmer  Method 
writing  were  probably  given  by  the  regular 
teacher  My  contemporaries  will  remember 
those  writing  drills  with  careful  circles  one 
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after  another  which  resembled  a  coiled  fence. 

At  one  time,  a  person  could  teach  with  only 
a  high  school  diploma,  yet  assume  great 
responsibility.  Such  was  the  case  of  Francea 
Lively,  who  graduated  from  Charlemont 
High  School  and  taught  at  North  School 
before  Frank  Gleason. 

There  were  no  telephones  in  those  one- 
room  schools.  In  an  emergency,  a  child  was 
sent  to  the  nearest  neighbor  to  call  for  help.  I 
remember  the  wall  telephone  with  a  hand 
crank  You'd  lift  the  receiver,  crank  up  and 
speak  to  the  operator.  You  could  also  ring 
someone  on  your  line  by  cranking  out  their 
number  —  lef  s  say  one  long  and  two  short. 
Of  course  other  neighbors  would  hear  the 
ring  and  could  listen  in.  Not  bad  if  help  was 
needed,  but  it  didn't  make  for  privacy.  This 
brings  to  mind  an  all-time  favorite  painting 
by  Norman  Rockwell. 

Typically  the  one-room  school  had  one 
door  with  a  small  stoop  where  the  teacher 
stood  to  ring  the  bell  to  call  the  kids  to  class. 
You  went  through  a  short  entry-way  and 


hung  your  coat.  There  might  be  a  water  pail 
with  a  dipper.  On  entering  the  classroom 
you'd  find  that  the  stove  and  teacher's  desk 
occupied  prominent  positions,  with  the  large 
blackboard  behind  the  desk.  Facing  you  were 
several  rows  of  children's  desks  in  graduated 
sizes  with  the  small  ones  at  the  front.  Remem- 
ber the  inkwells?  There  was  a  groove  for  pen- 
cils and  ruler  on  the  desk  top.  We  kept  books 
and  papers  in  a  compartment  below.  Every 
now  and  then  we'd  have  a  desk-cleaning  day. 
The  outhouse  stood  behind  the  school  with 
separate  areas  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  number  of  one-room  schools  live  on  as 
private  dwellings. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  one-room 
schools,  particularly  those  blessed  with  good 
teachers.  Discipline  was  maintained,  lessons 
learned  and  relationships  developed.  Despite 
the  number  of  grades  and  diversity  of  per- 
sonalities in  one  room  there  was  plenty  of 
individual  attention.  Students  went  on  to 
High  School  and  did  well.  In  a  smaD  group, 
everyone  matters. 
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Tragedy  Leads  to  Treasure 

By  Dorothy  Joyal  Carroll 


Back  in  1945  a  friendship  that  began  under 
iiniisual  drciunstances  still  exists  today. 

I  was  in  Goshen  for  the  weekend  on  the 
farm  of  Anne  and  Frank  Rice,  with  whom  I 
had  lived  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  after 
my  fether  died.  There  was  not  much  excite- 
ment in  a  small  town  in  those  days,  except  for 
the  weekly  Friday  night  square  dances  at  the 
Town  Hall,  occasional  minstrel  shows 
presented  by  the  fellows  from  the  C.C.C. 
(Civilian  Conservation  Corps)  Camp,  the  an- 
nual harvest  suppers  with  raccoon  a  specialty, 
a  winter  sugaring-off  party,  church  fairs  and 
suppers,  and,  of  course,  the  annual  Town 
Meeting  where  friends  often  became  foes,  but 
only  imtil  an  issue  was  settled. 

However,  none  of  these  events  were  to 
occur  on  the  weekend  mentioned  above.  It 
promised  to  be  one  of  relaxation  and,  per- 
haps, boredom. 

Around  noontime  on  that  Saturday  a  thick 
fog  rolled  in  to  join  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
been  with  us  for  several  hours.  As  we  sat 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  to  eat  our  dinner, 
(meals  were  "breakfast,"  "dinner,"  and  "sup- 
per"), we  were  startled  by  the  roar  of  an  ap- 
proaching airplane  which  seemed  to  be 
getting  real  close  and  too  low  for  comfort.  We 
all  ran  outside  and  gasped  at  the  sight  of  a 
huge  bomber  outlined  in  the  fog  and  just 
missing  our  bam  roof  by  inches.  It  seemed  to 
be  losing  altitude  fast  and,  in  the  matter  of 
seconds,  we  heard  the  expected  crash. 

Jumping  into  the  car  and  heading  East 
toward  "Wing  Hill",  we  followed  a  route 
which  showed  sheared-off  trees  the  width  of 
a  plane.  We  were  the  first  to  arrive  on  the 
scene,  about  a  mile  from  our  house  and  ap- 
proximately five  hundred  yards  into  the 
woods  from  the  road.  The  plane  had  not  only 
been  torn  in  half,  but  parts  were  scattered  for 


one-half  mile  or  more,  where  the  craft  has  first 
hit  the  trees. 

The  three  of  us  ran  to  the  wreck,  looked  in 
the  cockpit  to  see  two  very  still  and  crumpled 
bodies,  others  lying  motionless  here  and 
there,  and  then  -  a  welcome  moan.  I  headed 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  the  right  direction,  to 
discover  a  young  airman  lying  face  down  in 
the  mud  and  pouring  rain.  He  was  alive!  He 
turned  his  head  enough  for  me  to  quickly 
remove  my  kerchief,  which  was  wringing  wet 
anyhow,  and  using  it  as  a  washcloth  I  gently 
wiped  the  mud  from  his  closed  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  mouth.  Unbelievably,  he  had  remained 
conscious  and  did  respond  to  my  few  ques- 
tions. 

Others  in  Goshen  had  also  heard  the  crash 
and  we  were  followed  to  the  scene  by  the  local 
police  and  fire  departments. 

(We  learned  later  that  there  had  been  a  crew 
of  nine,  with  only  four  survivors.  The  plane 
was  supposedly  due  to  land  at  Westover  Air- 
force  Base  in  (Zhicopee,  and  apparently  the 
altimeter  was  not  operating  correctly  since 
the  pilot  thought  they  were  flying  over  Rhode 
Island,  with  no  mountains  nearby.) 

A  volunteer  was  requested  to  ride  in  the 
police  cruiser  ambulance  with  one  of  the  in- 
jured men,  so  I  volunteered.  It  turned  out  that 
my  patient  was  the  first  one  I  had  helped  and, 
remembering  what  I  had  learned  in  a  Red 
Cross  course,  I  kept  talking  to  him  to  try  to 
keep  him  alert. 

I  found  out  his  name  was  Jim  Harvey,  from 
Washington  State,  and  he  was  nineteen  years 
old.  I  was  24.  Jim  complained,  for  the  entire 
thirteen  miles  to  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital 
in  Northampton,  of  his  big  toe  hurting.  I  told 
him  how  lucky  he  was  that  it  was  only  his  big 
toe  that  got  wrecked!  I  had  suspected  more, 
and  when  I  visited  him  two  weeks  later  in  the 
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Westover  Hospital  he  told  me  he  had  a  broken 
back,  two  broken  arms  and  two  broken  legs. 
He  had  no  head  injuries,  luckily,  and  his  big 
toe  was  about  the  only  other  part  not  injured 
-  it  was  fine.  Apparently  his  entire  body  was 
numb. 

Jim  was  very  concerned  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
buddies.  I  knew  that  five  had  perished,  but 
since  I  did  not  know  which  ones  I  simply  said, 
"Well,  you  know  how  badly  you  are  injured, 
and  you  seem  to  be  the  worst  one."  I  did  find 
out  later  from  him  that  one  of  the  men  killed 
was  his  best  friend. 

Jim  spent  one  year  in  hospitals,  and  then 
there  was  a  long  period  of  recuperation. 

After  settling  down  in  Seattle,  marrying, 
raising  a  family,  and  becoming  harbormaster 
of  that  dty,  Jim  started  to  recall  the  crash  and 
started  searching  for  information.  He  wrote 


to  The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  in  Nor- 
thampton to  ask  if  anyone  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  "nurse:  who  rode  with 
him  in  the  ambulance.  My  sister  sent  me  the 
clipping  and  a  steady  correspondence  began. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  met  in  person  only 
twice.  However,  through  holiday  phone  con- 
versations and  our  many  newsy  letters  back 
and  forth,  Jim  and  I  feel  a  bond  of  friendship 
that  is  rare.  It  started  in  the  rain  and  fog  in  the 
hills  of  Goshen  as  I  held  his  hand,  hoping  to 
give  him  the  courage  to  stay  alive. 

What  was  destined  to  be  a  boring  day  for 
me  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful 
and  meaningful  days  of  my  life.  My  reward 
for  "doing  imto  others  as  I  would  have  others 
do  imto  me"  has  been  the  top  prize  of  all  -  a 
sincere  and  valued  friendship. 


BLANDFORD  CASH  MARKET. 


LOW  PRICES. 


Boiling  Beef, 
Corned  Beef, 


14c 

18c 

Whole  Hams, 

.     .     .  16c 

23c 

Sliced  Hams, 

.    .    .  20c 

14c 

25c 

Bulk  Lard,  . 

.    .    .  14c 

10c 

Pure  Leaf  Lard, 

.    69c  a  Pail 

10c 

Compound  Lard, 

.    59c  a  Pail 

14c 

.    .    .  16c 

14c 
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Full  Line  of  Canned  Goods, 
lieave  Youi^  Opdett  J^op  An  Xmas  Turkey. 

W.  H.  WYMAN,  -  Blandford,  Mass. 
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MOLTENBREY'S 

MARKET 

Serving  the  people  <tf  Huntington 
for  over  35  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

Back  Issues  of 

5TONE 
WALLS 

are  available  at  $2.00  per  copy 
plus  $1.10  for  postage 

Write: 

Stone  Walls 
P.O.  Box  85 

Huntington,  MA  01050-0085 

HUNTINGTON 
HARDWARE 

East  Mam  St.,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 

Quality  Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass,  Lawn  &  Garden  Products 

^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^                            A  Dtttributorof 

CilRQUEST  ssrsFARMA 

GATEWAY 

—AUTO  PARTS— 

"More  Than  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Store" 
ROUTE  20,  HUNTINGTON,  MA  01050 

Call  Toll  Free 

(41 3)  667-31 01                    1  -800-992-1 054 

/ /|      7\\  Stonehengineerine 

\i/J  [_J/y    Builds  and  repairs 

stonewalls,  foundations 
and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone  and  Brick 
Ceramic  Tile  and  Ferro-Cement 

BRUCE  MASON                Moss  ffiU  Rd. 
(413)  528-0673                     Russell,  MA 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Convalescent  IVIedical  Equipment 

Tel.  562-4411 
65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

Proudly  serving  the  Hilltowns 
for  over  20  years. 

Corners  Grocery 

Bradford  P.  Fisk,  Inc. 

Suppliers  of  food,  drink 
and  friendship 
for  over  20  years 

at  the  Four  Comers 
Worthington,  MA  01098 
413-238-5531 


^^/^  ^unimgton 

P.O.  Box  103 
Huntington.  MA  01050 

Has  For  Sale 
Copies  of  Beers  1 873  Maps 

$3.00  each  plus  $1 .00  postage 

Also 

History  of  the 
HUNTINGTON  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
1872-1990 

$6.00  per  copy  (including  postage) 


Wolcott 


Kealty 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
APPRAISALS  and 

BUSINESS  PROPERTY 


North  Road.,  Westfield,  MA  01085 
413  /  562-4778 


The 

Bantam 
Rooster 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  -  6  am  to  9  pm 

Serving  Breakfast  All  Day! 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 

Homemade  Soups 
Luncheon  Specials 
Desserts  •  Beer  •  Wine 
Catering  for  All  Occasions 
'Uptown  Cuisine  at  Hilltown  Prices' 

Route  20,  Huntington  •  667-8806 


Country 
Journal 


The  weekly  newspaper 

Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilltowns 

26  Main  St..  Huntington,  BAA  01050-0429 
413-667-3211 


We're  with  you  every  step  of  the  way. 


enTR^s 


For  the  most  in  personal  computing 

Century  Village  138  Memorial  Avenue 

West  Springfield,  MA  01089 

413-736-2112 


John  J.  O'Leary,  Broker 

WM 

WEST-MOORE  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street,  Chester,  MA  01011 
413-354-9688  •  1-800-649-1021 

Insurance  for  Your 

HOME  •  BUSINESS  •  AUTO*  FARM 
VACATION  PROPERTY 
LIFE  •  LONG  TERM  CARE  •  ANNUITIES 

'Tour  Local  Hilltown  Insurance  Agency" 
413  /  848-2076  -  Residence 


—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Harry  Bishop 
Helen  Duris 
William  S.  Hart 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Louise  Mason 
Dave  Pierce 
Doris  Wackerbarth 
Grace  Wheeler 


—  Friends  — 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Ives 
Mrs.  Edwin  Anderson 
Mrs.  Mae  E.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Pat  Rees 
Mrs.  Mary  Whitted 
Gloria  M.  Lambson 
Glenn  B.  Hart 
Maxine  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gardner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  Brooks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Hart  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Patenaude 
Mrs.  Hazel  L.  Pease 
Helen  E.  Scott 
Edna  H.  Ripley 
Virginia  Brown 
Gordon  E.  Tinker 


...  who  built  all  these  stone  walls?  ...It  seems  incredible  that  those  who 
gathered  stones  from  the  fields,  stone-boated  them  to  the  line,  and  laid 
them  in  dry-wall  patterns  that  still  stand  —  in  credible  that  they  had  the 
time  to  do  other  things  besides  ...  Now  even  their  names  are  forgotten. 
But  the  walls  are  still  there,  miles  and  miles  of  stone  walls  all  over  New 
England,  writing  their  anonymous  story  of  the  past. 

From  the  Sierra  Qub  book 
A  Place  to  Begin:  The  New  England  Experience, 
by  Hal  Borland,  with  photographs  by  B.  A.  King. 
Used  with  permission. 
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